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Latin American Labor Law: 
A. Synthesis 


By Moises Poblete Troncoso 
and Ben G Burnett* 


As many of the Latin American nations have begun to awaken 
from the primitive, agrarian economies which existed almost 
unchanged from colonial times, industrialization and urbanization 
have given impetus to the development of labor movements. 
Paralleling this rapid evolution of trade unionism has arisen an 
almost distinct type of law, labor law. All the Latin American 
nations, in their constitutions, statutes, and executive decrees, 
have devoted some or considerable attention to this important 
new facet of social regulation and protection. 

Although this clearly demonstrates the increasing importance 
of the organized working classes, it does not always mean a 
genuine, constant protection of their rights. For in Latin Amer- 
ica, constitutions do not always enjoy the sacrosanctity of basic 
laws in the United States. Indeed, many of these nations’ con- 
stitutions have suffered from almost perennial revision or amend- 
ment to meet the whims of the leaders or the exigencies of the 
times. Further, constitutions are discarded and replaced with 
close to the same frequency. Venezuela has had twenty-three 
documents since 1811; Peru and Ecuador have had seventeen 
each in a little less time. This compared to the adherence of the 
United States to a fundamental law which dates from 1789 
and which has been amended only twenty-two times. 


* Director, Seminario de Ciencias Econémicas y Sociales, Universidad 
de Chile and Associate Professor of Political Science, Whittier College. 
This study is a slightly altered excerpt from the authors’ forthcoming 
book, The Rise of the Latin American Labor Movement. 
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The frequency with which Latin American constitutions are 
amended and rewritten, even admitting a certain amount of 
continuity from one document to another—something like the 
French system of “replastering’’ its cabinets—certainly reduces 
the effectiveness and meaning of such legal protections for organ- 
ized labor. This shortcoming is further compounded by labor's 
involvement in political causes. By adhering to, say, a liberal 
political movement, trade unionism derives great benefits from 
this association while in power, but suffers all too frequently 
from the reaction of conservative elements when they become the 
ruling group. This lack of continuity is often reflected in altera- 
tions of labor law or in shifting interpretation and administration 
of the law by executive-dominated courts. Of course, these 
problems do not necessarily prevail in all of Latin America at 
any one time. Some nations have approximated a “rule of law” 
in such matters and have achieved a certain continuity. This 
is not to say, then, that constitutionalism is meaningless on the 
Latin American scene, but rather that one must be cautious in 
accepting such wordage at face value. 

General Guarantees. Increasingly in recent years, Latin Amer- 
ican law has looked at labor as having the right to work and, 
perhaps even more interesting, the obligation of working as a 
social duty. The Uruguayan Constitution of 1934 was one of 
the first to crystallize this double concept when it stated that 
every “person has the right to devote himself to work, cultural 
pursuits, industry, commerce, a profession, or any other lawful 
activity, within the limitations of the general interest that the 
laws may establish” (Article 35).*_ And then it observed that 
every “inhabitant of the Republic, without jeopardizing his lib- 
erty, has the obligation of applying his intellectual or physical 
energies in such form as to redound to the benefit of society, 
and the latter shall endeavor to offer, with preference to citizens, 
the possibility of earning a living by means of the development 
of economic activity” (Article 52). Embodied in this declara- 
tion is the obvious aspiration that each individual will find useful 


1 A convenient work which includes most of the Latin American con- 
stitutions presently in force is Russell H. Fitzgibbon, ed., The Constitu- 
tions of the Americas, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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work, thus increasing the productive and cultural capacity of 
the nation. 

In a majority of the Latin American constitutions there is a 
provision guaranteeing the right of workers to organize. How- 
ever, it is usually stated that the intent of the organization must 
be economic and social, not political. The Cuban Constitution 
observes that the “right of organization is recognized for em- 
ployers, private employees, and workers, for the exclusive pur- 
poses of their economic-social activity” (Article 69). A Colom- 
bian law of 1931 is even more specific when it insists that “unions 
are prohibited any direct or indirect interference in militant or 
partisan politics, or in religious matters.””* In order to ensure 
domestic control over such organizations in Cuba it is necessary 


that the “‘officials of these associations shall be exclusively 
Cubans by birth.” 


In some nations, specific limitations are placed upon the right 
to organize. For example, there is an increasing insistence upon 
attaining legal recognition. Panama illustrates this when it pro- 
vides that the “Executive will have an unextendable period of 
thirty days for accepting or rejecting the inscription of a workers’ 
or employers’ union. The inscription will determine the juridical 
personality of the union. The law will regulate everything that 
concerns the recognition by the Executive of unions of employers, 
employees, workers, and professional persons” (Article 67). 
Ecuador includes a proviso that no one may be forced to enter 
a labor organization and El Salvador outlaws the formation of 
national labor centrals—though trade unionists are actively ex- 
erting pressure against the government to rescind this restriction. 
Also, many of these countries preclude public employees from 
joining unions. Although most nations stipulate varied limita- 
tions on the right to organize, at the other pole, perhaps Uruguay 
is unique in announcing that the “law shall promote the organ- 
ization of trade unions .. .” (Article 56). 


Once organized as a union, workers seek to negotiate collec- 
tive contracts with management and approximately half of these 


*Ernesto Herrnstadt, Tratado del Derecho Social Colombiano, Bogota, 
Editorial ABC, 1949, pp. 137-38. 
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countries specifically recognize the validity of such agreements. 
Of course, the major source of union strength, the right to 
assemble and to strike, is also considered. A large majority of 
the Latin American republics’ attitudes toward these important 
freedoms are typified by the Bolivian statement that ‘Free pro- 
fessional and trade union association is guaranteed and collective 
labor contracts are recognized. Union jurisdiction and the right 
of strike are likewise recognized as means of defense for workers, 
conformably to law; they cannot be discharged, prosecuted, or 
imprisoned for their union activities’ (Article 126). Several 
constitutions also sanction the right of employers to institute a 
lockout, but deny to public employees the right to a walkout, 
though this has been ignored by Chilean municipal workers and 
by public employees of other nations in certain instances. Finally, 
it should be noted that in many countries the legal rights noted 
above have been interpreted to apply to other than agricultural 
workers. Chile before World War II is an outstanding case 
in point. 

Laws Governing Working Conditions. In some ways, Latin 
America pioneered in regulating the working conditions of its 
citizenry. Maximum hours, minimum wages, child labor, night 
work, and many other considerations have come under the pur- 
view of constitutional and statutory law. One of the nations 
which was earliest to fully synthesize and develop protective 
labor law of this sort was Mexico.* The famous Article 123 
of the revolutionary Mexican Constitution of 1917 has served 
as a model for many countries. Because it is so well-known, only 
a summary of it is necessary here. 

Under the Constitution, augmented by a later amendment, the 
federal congress is given complete authority to legislate on labor 
matters providing that it does not infringe upon certain basic 
principles listed in Article 123. These include an eight-hour 
working day (six hours for children between twelve and sixteen 
years of age); seven hours of night work with restrictions for 
women and children; light work for women for three months 


’ However, the actual implementation of Article 123 did not occur for 
several years after the Constitution of 1917 was promulgated. 
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before parturition and one month’s paid vacation after child- 
birth; equal pay for equal work irrespective of sex or nationality; 
minimum wage scales and 100 per cent additional pay for over- 
time work; wages paid in legal tender only; companies to furnish 
workers’ housing and, under certain circumstances, schools, hos- 
pitals, and similar services; employers’ accountability for un- 
healthy and unsafe working conditions; the workers’ right to 
strike and employers’ right to lockouts; mandatory conciliation 
and arbitration; and gratuitous employment placement services. 

Moreover, Article 123 stipulates that the “passage of the law 
of social security shall be considered of public interest and it 
shall include security against disability, of life, from involun- 
tary stoppage of work, against sickness and accidents, and others 
with analogous purposes.” In addition, “co-operative societies 
established for the construction of inexpensive and hygienic 
houses intended to be acquired on installments as the property 
of workingmen, shall be considered of social utility.” In short, 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917 “proclaims labor legislation 
a national necessity as an indispensable condition for social life 
and urges the necessity for establishing relationships between 
laborers and employers upon bases that are well-defined and 
inspired by high ideals of justice.” * 

The Mexican pattern so typifies the situation in other coun- 
tries, admitting differences in degree, that only some of the more 
controversial considerations need be mentioned at this juncture. 
One of these is the growing attention to employees’ sharing in 
the profits of the enterprise where they are salaried. The pres- 
ent Peruvian Constitution of 1933 specifies that the ‘‘State shall 
favor a system of participation by employees and workers in the 
benefits of enterprises . . .” (Article 45). To date, there has 
been little more than legal recognition of the possibility of 
profit-sharing, but more acceptance of the concept is an important 
step forward. 

An even more debated principle regards the conditions sur- 
rounding dismissal from work. Of course, in most nations where 


* Moisés Poblete Troncoso, ‘“The Social Content of Latin American 
Constitutions,” Social Forces, 1942-43, p- 103. 
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organized labor was passing through the early stages of evo- 
lution, one of the most powerful methods of coercion which 
the employer held over a union leader or used against a worker 
to discourage union membership was the threat of loss of employ- 
ment and blacklisting from other jobs in the industry. Because 
this practice became so widespread, labor has consistently fought 
for legal protections from such action. Thus, the Mexican Con- 
stitution gives considerable support to the worker when, in 
Article 123, it provides for legal recourse: 


The employer who dismisses a worker without justifiable 
cause or because he has entered an association or union, 
or for having taken part in a legal strike, shall be obligated, 
at the choice of the worker, either to complete the contract 
or indemnify him in the amount of three months’ wages. 
He shall also be bound by this obligation when the worker 
retires from work because of lack of honesty on the part 
of the employer or because he received bad treatment from 
him, whether it be to his person, or that of his wife, par- 
ents, children, or brothers. The employer may not excuse 
himself from this responsibility when the bad treatment 
is due to his subordinates or servants who may work with 
his consent or permission. 


Such phrases as “justifiable cause,” “‘lack of honesty,” and “bad 
treatment” open the way for the most arbitrary of interpreta- 
tions. In fact, in Cuba and other countries where this stipulation 
is ingrained in constitutional practice, management has faced 
untold difficulties in dismissing a worker for incompetence. The 
dismissal simply becomes too lengthy and complicated to merit 
the time. Labor’s requirement of such protections is clear, but 
abuse of its enforcement is unfortunate. 


State Regulation of Organization and Procedure. If the Latin 
American nations have been concerned with rights and protec- 
tions for the working classes, they have also directed their 
attention to controlling almost every aspect of labor unions’ 
organization and procedure.° For the most part, such regulatory 


5 There are numerous compilations of Latin American labor law for 
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statements are developed in considerable detail in codes and 
other non-constitutional enactments. Indeed, it appears that the 
more extensive the guarantees, the greater is the body of such 
regulations. Generally speaking, they govern the following 
phases of trade-union activity: (1) requirements which must be 
met to form a union; (2) prerequisites to obtaining government 
recognition; (3) permissable union functions; (4) internal pro- 
cedure subsequent to recognition; and (5) labor-management 
relationships. 

The first special law in Latin America governing labor organ- 
ization appeared in 1907 in Brazil. It stated that members of 
similar or connected professions are permitted to organize unions. 
Later, other countries amplified and clarified the specific require- 
ments necessary to form a labor institution. Chilean practice 
dictates that workers may create a union if they are over eighteen 
years of age and work in the same enterprise or in identical, 
similar, or connected professions, be they of a manual or intel- 
lectual character. Married women may participate in the for- 
mation of a union without the consent of their spouses. Ecuador 
permits workers of either sex who are at least fourteen years 
of age to be union members. Mexico permits membership for 
those more than twelve years of age, but one must be more 
than fifteen in order to participate in the organization’s man- 
agement. In Venezuela, a minor more than fourteen must have 
parental or a guardian’s authorization to become a member; he 
may not assume administrative functions. 

Most legislation requires that a minimum number of workers 
must agree to a union’s creation. In Cuba, Mexico, and Venez- 
uela, the requirement is twenty members, irrespective of the type 
or organization. However, Chile draws a distinction between 
two types of unions, industrial and professional. Industrial unions 
may be established among workers of the same enterprise, fac- 


the individual countries. For a comparative presentation, see O.R.LT., 
Labor Constitutional and Legal Rights and Collective Bargaining in 
Latin America, 1952; Maria Alvarado Smith and Ariaselva Ruz Duran, 
El Derecho del Trabajo en las Legislaciones Latino-Americanas, Santiago, 
Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1950; and Moisés Poblete Troncoso, E/ Mo- 
vimiento Obrero Latinoamericano, Mexico City, Fondo de Cultura Econ- 
émica, 1946, Chapter II. 
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tory or industry. They must number not less than twenty-five 
persons and must constitute a fifty-five per cent majority of the 
workers of that enterprise. Once the union has obtained legal 
personality, all the workers are considered organized in that 
establishment. A professional union may be constituted among 
persons who perform the same, similar, or connected types of 
profession or work. As is the case in industrial unions, twenty- 
five workers represent the minimum necessary to establish a labor 
organization. 

But merely being organized as a union limits the scope of 
operations of the organization. Thus, legal recognition by the 
government is often a second and important phase of organiza- 
tional procedure. Most nations have set forth detailed require- 
ments to achieve this status. In this regard, Argentina perhaps 
represents the apex of bureaucratic controls in demanding the 
fulfillment of definite requirements to gain legitimacy. A decree 
of February 24, 1938, established these conditions, subsequently 
augmented considerably by a decree of July 20, 1943. Under 
these provisions, the recognition of labor associations is condi- 
tioned upon their ability to agree to the following standards: 


1. The objective of the organization must be directed toward 
achieving professional or social solidarity. 

2. The organization must abandon all doctrine or ideology 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the nation or the social 
regime established by the constitution. 

3. It must not complain when its members are recruited for 
military service. 


4. It must agree to abstain from all political activity and from 
affiliating with organizations which are of a nonprofessional na- 
ture or are not legally recognized. 


5. It must not accept any subsidy from national or foreign 
organizations, whatever their character, nor may it permit the 
intrusion of such organizations in its internal administration. 

6. The groups must be directed exclusively by authentically 
employed workers. 

7. The organization must prohibit its members from forming 
part of another union of the same profession. 
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8. Membership to an organization does not subordinate the 
individual to any condition of nationality, religion, or political 
creed. 

9. Professional labor associations may not accept subsidies or 
interference in their administration from management, nor may 
workers participate in the direction of employers’ associations. 

10. At least two-thirds of the leaders of unions must be Ar- 
gentines by birth or have been naturalized as citizens at least 
five years prior to assuming directorship. They must be elected 
to their positions by the membership. 

If the union desiring recognition can prove its fealty to these 
conditions, it must next demonstrate that the association’s bylaws 
conform to certain specifications. For example, the rules of the 
organization are obligated to include mandatory clauses relating 
to its name, location, and jurisdiction; the date of its constitution; 
its object; an enumeration of the conditions required for mem- 
bers’ admission or withdrawal; a definition of the rights and 
obligations of its members; the origin and destination of the 
resources of the organization; the method of fixing and collecting 
dues and an indication of the other sources of revenue; a listing 
of the directive organs of the union, with a precise indication 
of the function of each; the date for holding ordinary or extraor- 
dinary meetings; the procedure to be followed in the selection 
of its executive committee; the obligation to keep a registration 
of members as well as bookkeeping accounts; and the procedure 
for changing the bylaws or dissolving the organization, indi- 
cating the disposition of the funds and assets. 

Even if the professional organization conforms to these stand- 
ards, legal recognition still is not acquired by right. In order 
to obtain it, it must present in writing to the National Depart- 
ment of Labor a formal request accompanied by four docu- 
ments—an authentic copy of the constitution, bylaws, and rules; 
a list of all the members classified in alphabetical order and 
separated into professional groups and subgroups; a complete 
enumeration of the persons who form part of the directive 
committee and other administrative organisms, indicating their 
nationality, the date of their election, the positions which they 
fill, and the profession they exercise; and an authentic copy of 
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the minutes of the sessions in which the leaders were elected. 

Once these stipulations have been met, the National Depart- 
ment of Labor verifies facts, examines the bylaws and internal 
rules, and concedes or refuses recognition, whatever the case. 
If the decision is favorable, the organization will be inscribed 
in a special register kept by the Labor Department. On the 
contrary, if recognition is refused, an appeal against the decision 
can be instituted within five days to the executive branch of 
government. 

Once a union has been formed and, presumably, attained rec- 
ognition, a third stage in governmental control of union matters 
concerns the functions the association may legitimately pursue 
and certain obligations it must meet. Brazilian law makes the 
general suggestion that all unions may study, defend, and develop 
the interests of the profession and of its members. Argentina 
indicates that legally-recognized labor groups may represent the 
profession in administrative and professional questions before 
the public authorities and before all institutions which are sub- 
ordinate to them; designate delegates to all the governmental 
organisms in which special laws provide such representation; 
intervene on behalf of its members in procedures of conciliation 
and arbitration; and negotiate collective contracts. Furthermore, 
they may form federations and confederations whose recognition 
is subject to the same conditions as the previous requirements 
regarding individual unions. Chilean practice additionally indi- 
cates that unions are qualified to organize schools, co-operative 
societies, trusteeships, consumers’ stores, employment offices, and 
social welfare services. The creation of funds for retirement or 
security requires the prior approval of the General Directorate 
of Labor. Argentina speaks for most of the republics when it 
insists that professional organizations not recognized will be 
unable to represent their members before governmental bodies, 
nor will their activities be accepted in law. 

After dictating the qualifications necessary to form a union 
and to gain recognition, as well as defining its functions, Latin 
American governments have legislated in detail upon a fourth 
area of trade-union activities—subsequent practices of internal 
organization and procedure. This involves countless matters 
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dealing with membership, leadership, finances, and meetings. 
Thus, Brazilian law states that the administration of a union 
must be exercised by a directorate of no more than seven mem- 
bers and by a fiscal council of three members, all elected by the 
general assembly by secret ballot. Excepting functionaries of 
the Department of Labor, nonmembers are prohibited from any 
participation in union direction. Under the Chilean code, the 
directorate of each union shall include five persons at least 
twenty-five years of age, of Chilean citizenship (or an alien with 
two years’ residence if married to a Chilean or an alien with 
ten years’ residence in the nation), who have fulfilled or are 
exempted from military duty. In addition, the leaders of indus- 
trial unions (as opposed to professional unions) must have 
worked in the enterprise for one year. All labor officials are 
unsalaried. 

Union elections are also closely regulated, requiring the pres- 
ence of an inspector from the labor department when balloting 
for leaders or for a strike. In Brazil, members of more than 
six months may vote, provided they are at least eighteen years 
of age. Chile extends the right to cast two ballots to workers 
with more than three years of service in the enterprise. A 
secret ballot is usually required in all Latin American nations. 
In terms of membership, Mexico insists that no workers may 
be excluded from a union without a two-thirds vote. 

There are numerous legal minutia governing the finances of 
labor unions. Regarding dues, Brazil states that these must be 
paid annually in a lump sum. The amount varies from approxi- 
mately 100 cruzeiros to one day's wages. In March of each 
year, management is required to retain the appropriate amount 
and to remit it to the interested unions. In practice, the col- 
lection of dues is one of the most uncertain phases of union 
activities in most of Latin America. Mexico typifies the cus- 
tomary limitations placed on the use of union funds. Organiza- 
tions can acquire only those assets absolutely necessary to carrying 
out their legitimate objectives. They are denied the authority 
to engage in commerce with ends of gain. According to the 
Chilean code, union funds do not belong to the workers but to 
the organization. They must be deposited in an account in the 
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National Savings Bank in the name of the union and the man- 
ager of the enterprise and a government labor inspector will 
determine how they are to be invested. Mexico requires the 
directorate to render a semi-annual accounting of its dispositions 
of all revenues. 

Should a union be dissolved, the organization’s assets may 
never be divided among the existing membership. Cuba demands 
that, in the event of dissolution, assets be applied to ends pro- 
vided for in the bylaws or to general retirement funds, the 
Ministry of Labor having the responsibility for the financial 
liquidation of the association. In Chile, if the enterprise termi- 
nates production or the union falls to less than twenty-five mem- 
bers, obligating it to dissolve, the funds will be disposed of as 
the bylaws direct. If this is not feasible, they shall pass to 
another union, preferably of the same class of industry, chosen 
by the president of the republic. Mexican practice orders that 
these funds be used as directed by the bylaws, or in the absence 
of such a provision that they pass to the federation with which 
the union was affiliated, or, lacking this, to the state. 

The fifth aspect of regulatory legislation, involving labor- 
management relationships, is dealt with in the following section. 
In general, this means profit-sharing, collective bargaining, arbi- 
tration and conciliation, strikes, and even (typified in Brazilian 
law), the maintenance of a registry with the Ministry of Labor 
of all agreements and activities in which the union has engaged. 

Effectuation of Labor Law. Once labor law has been formu- 
lated, there falls to government the task of enforcing these 
enactments and of interpreting their meaning in cases of con- 
flict. Toward these ends, two important branches of government 
are concerned—administration and the courts—with a varying 
degree of independence in their activities and jurisdiction. 

Structurally, the administration of Latin American labor law 
occurs at several levels. At the top of a typical hierarchy stands 
the labor ministry, either separate or in conjunction with the 
control of certain other matters—such as industry, social welfare, 
or justice. The minister is of cabinet rank and he has the respon- 
sibility, with a staff agency, to aid in the formulation of labor 
policy and to ensure its proper administration within the limi- 
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tations of existing law. However, a second level, the line organ- 
ization, encompasses most of the day-to-day chores regarding 
the supervision and inspection of union matters. This bureau 
is usually called the general directorate of labor (direccién gen- 
eral del trabajo) and includes several specialized divisions. When 
the bureau is within an independent labor ministry (as in Chile), 
the divisions will ordinarily relate almost entirely to union mat- 
ters. But when (as in Brazil) labor and social welfare or 
another area of regulation are united in one department, addi- 
tional divisions may exist, such as for women and child workers. 
Finally, there usually are inspectors operating out of the labor 
department. Their activities take them into the field where they 
attempt to ensure the proper effectuation of labor law by inves- 
tigating complaints, in some cases being empowered to levy 
fines, and reporting their findings to the appropriate govern- 
mental entity. For example, early in 1957 the Guatemalan 
Inspector General of Labor initiated an examination of allegedly 
abusive working conditions among United States’ construction 
firms building portions of the Pan American highway. Further- 
more, in some countries, like Argentina, the law permits intend- 
ents to intervene in the direction of labor organizations if the 
investigations by inspectors indicate a need for such action. 
Aside from this formal administrative organization, many na- 
tions also have established machinery to resolve questions relating 
to minimum wages. A few of these use boards of impartial ref- 
erees, but most maintain commissions composed of representatives 
of labor, management, and government. Perhaps Mexico, with 
its mixed commissions, has gone as far as any Latin American 
nation in developing minimum wage rates. Formally, these 
commissions constitute divisions of the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards and they base their decisions on the territorial limits 
encompassed by the municipalities. However, the Federal Dis- 
trict is treated as a distinct classification, being considered as a 
complete entity in itself. Generally, minimum wage rates are 
established for urban and rural workers within the municipality. 
But if a sufficiently important occupational group exists in the 
area, a special rate may be fixed for that occupation as well. 
Under Mexican practice, minimum wage levels take into ac- 
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count the fact that the worker is the head of his family with 
basic living, educational, and recreational requirements. Beyond 
this, the cost of living, the nature of the nation’s economy, the 
market conditions of the industry, and related factors are con- 
sidered. Wage rates for farm laborers are calculated by com- 
pensating for housing and other facilities provided by the 
employers. As a result of these varied considerations, prevailing 
minimum wages vary greatly throughout the nation and between 
rural and urban workers. Thus, in 1955 in the State of Baja 
California, urban workers received a minimum daily wage of 
17.25 pesos, while in the State of Chiapas the level was only 2.90 
pesos. In the city of Hermosillo, both city and farm workers 
received at least eleven pesos; in Durango, urban employees’ 
minimum rate was almost sixty per cent higher than for rural 
workers.° Also, workers for foreign corporations usually are 
granted higher wage levels than for domestic enterprises. 

In the adjudication of disputes between workers and employers, 
the Latin American nations have followed several organizational 
forms. Some nations prefer to utilize their regular court system 
for the resolution of such conflicts. In a second category, a 
complete structure of special labor tribunals exists. Still a third 
group of countries combines these two approaches.’ 

Most of the nations which have failed to create special courts 
(as the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, and Paraguay) 
have not experienced any notable growth in their labor move- 
ment. Consequently, there does not exist any especial need 
for autonomous tribunals. However, in Cuba and Uruguay, 
where trade unionism is active and well-organized, the govern- 
ment has periodically seen fit to establish courts, often of an 
ad hoc nature, to deal with particular problems. In such cases, 
three representatives of government and two from each of the 
interested groups in the dispute act as the judges’ panel. 

Although several nations have taken steps toward erecting a 
special system of labor tribunals, only Brazil and Colombia have 


® United States Department of Commerce, Investment in Mexico, 
Washington, D. C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955, p. 80. 

7 See Helen L. Claggett, The Administration of Justice in Latin Amer- 
ica, New York, Oceana Publications, 1952, pp. 81-98. 
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LATIN AMERICAN LABOR LAW: 17 


actually created a complete court hierarchy. In Brazil, local 
courts exist only to hear specific conflicts, but regional tribunals 
prevail on a more permanent basis. Appellate jurisdiction rests 
with the regional tribunals and a high national court, the Tri- 
bunal Superior do Trabalho. The latter is composed of eleven 
members, the President of the Republic appointing seven labor 
specialists and four workers’ and employers’ representatives. 
Original jurisdiction in Colombian practice rests with “labor 
courts,’ while appellate cases proceed to the Sectional Labor 
Tribunals and, at the top of the hierarchy, to the Supreme Labor 
Court. The lower courts consist of three judges with two-year 
tenures; the highest court comprises five members selected by 
the lower house of the national legislature from a list of presi- 
dential nominations. The rationale for maintaining special labor 
courts in these nations stems from a belief that justice can be 
achieved more speedily and expertly when labor conflicts are 
adjudicated by specialists concerned only with this type of 
controversy. 

A third group of Latin American republics takes the view 
that something of an eclectic approach is preferable to either of 
the above-mentioned systems. For example, Mexico has organ- 
ized an extensive structure of boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion composed of one government representative and an equal 
number of workers’ and employers’ representatives. These are 
located at the municipal, state and territorial, Federal District, 
and federal levels. Finally, by means of the often-used writ of 
amparo, a form of injunction which permits immediate protection 
and legal recourse in disputes involving constitutional rights, 
a case may be appealed to the nation’s highest regular court, the 
Supreme Court of Justice. 

Similar practices prevail in several other Latin American coun- 
tries. In Chile, special boards are maintained to hear collective 
disputes, conciliation being mandatory and arbitration voluntary. 
Otherwise, law judges with original jurisdiction and regional 
courts with appellate jurisdiction operate in most controversies. 
But in litigation where the law was not properly followed or 
where significant injustice occurred, the Supreme Court of Justice 
may reverse the lower decision. Under Bolivian procedure, the 
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National Labor Department enjoys exclusive jurisdiction over 
labor matters. Only the Supreme Court of Justice may invalidate 
a decision of the Labor Department. In Costa Rica, labor courts 
are part of and subject to the control of the regular court hier- 
archy. 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that, in many ways, 
these myriads of regulatory laws and the nature of their enforce- 
ment suggest a reduction of the apparent effectiveness of the 
basic rights guaranteed by most constitutions. In reality, how- 
ever, the nations that have been most receptive to labor’s requests 
and needs, as demonstrated in their basic laws, have at the same 
time been reluctant to enforce regulatory stipulations to the full 
letter of the law. As a consequence, most political regimes 
which want to use the coercive powers of government against the 
organized labor movement have found such legislation useful. 
The practice under more democratic conditions has been largely 
to ignore the harsher aspects of such enactments. 
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Luis Capoche and the History 
of Potosi, 1545-1585 


By Lewis Hanke 


The account prepared in 1585 by Luis Capoche on the history 
of the silver mining center in Upper Peru called the Villa 
Imperial de Potosi can best be understood against a background 
of the development among Spaniards of a keen interest in the 
history of the New World. Columbus started the practice of 
writing about America, and many followed his example. The 
conquest so excited the imagination of Spaniards that they came 
to look upon it as the greatest event since the coming of Christ. 
Even as the conquistadores roamed over vast areas of land and 
sea and missionaries attempted to Christianize millions of Indians, 
they collected historical materials and composed histories on a 
monumental scale. 

Many of these documents reflect the character of sixteenth- 
century Spaniards. The youthful Diego de Ordaz yearned to 
find out what lay beneath the outpouring smoke of a Mexican 
volcano and finally wrung a reluctant approval for the ascent 
of the crater from his chief Ferdinand Cortez, who authorized 
the dangerous enterprise only “in order that the Indians might 
see that nothing is impossible for a Spaniard.” * Another bold 
deed was done by Governor Pedro de Valdivia’s mistress who 


* Professor of History, The University of Texas. 

‘The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance re- 
ceived in the preparation of this article from the Research Institute of the 
University of Texas, the American Philosophical Society, Clara Penney 
of the Hispanic Society of America, Vicenta Cortés and Victoria Her- 
nandez of the Archivo de Indias, Miss Marie Helmer, and above all of 
Gunnar Mendoza of the Biblioteca y Archivo Nacionales of Bolivia. 

* Casiano Garcia, Vida del Commendador Diego de Ordaz, descubridor 
del Orinoco (Mexico, 1952), p. 5. 
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sought to discourage the Indians laying siege to Santiago in Chile 
by personally cutting off the heads of half a dozen chieftains 
held as hostages and rolling them down into the ranks of the 
invaders. An unusual kind of courage was displayed by the 
Dominican friar Luis Cancer as he set forth stubbornly to convert 
the Indians of Florida despite the prediction, later fulfilled, that 
he would only be butchered by the natives. Many such tales of 
heroism, cruelty, and piety are imbedded in the thousands of 
depositions made by individual Spaniards on their exploits which 
still await the investigator in archives; for, despite advances in 
recent years, Spanish American historiography is a relatively 
uncultivated field. 

As the conquest proceeded and as Spain developed a stable 
organization for governing the New World, a demand arose for 
an adequate history of Spanish accomplishments. Ecclesiastics 
early felt the need for a record of their contributions, and later 
disputes over the justice of Spanish rule led the town fathers of 
Mexico to commission histories. A decisive epoch for historiog- 
raphy began about 1570 when the president of the Council of 
the Indies, Juan de Ovando, decided that good administration 
required an archive containing organized information on previous 
laws and past events, adequate machinery for obtaining current 
reports, and an official historian-cosmographer. A detailed ques- 
tionnaire was drawn up which required from every governor in 
America specific data on the history, people, products, climate, 
and geography of the territory he administered. Begun as a 
brief enquiry in 1569, this questionnaire soon grew to fifty items, 
and eventually became a printed volume of three hundred and 
fifty-five separate questions. The first royal “cosmographer and 
historiographer”” was appointed in 1573 to make use of the 
material collected by this method, and later on also had available 
the documents sent to Spain as a result of the order of June 25, 
1578, which instructed the principal royal representatives in 
America to search their archives for historical manuscripts and 
to despatch the originals or authentic copies to the Council of 
the Indies so that a true, general history of the Indies could 
be written.* 
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Besides this official documentation, religious chronicles, and 
the personal narratives of great deeds done, another type of 
history was produced as individual Spaniards began to contem- 
plate the conquest and to devote themselves to telling the story 
of particular aspects, events, or geographical areas. The classic 
Verdadera historia de la conquista de Nueva Espana by Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, the polemic Historia de las Indias by Bartolomé 
de Las Casas, and the description of Peru by the youthful soldier 
Pedro Cieza de Leén are well-known examples of such works. 

Except for the momentous discovery itself and the dramatic 
conquests by Cortez and Francisco Pizarro, few themes have so 
continuously aroused the wonder and interest of successive gen- 
erations as the fabulous story of the Potosi mine. For almost 
four hundred years loyal Potosinos, and others too, composed 
poems, novels, plays, and histories relating to the tumultuous 
and romantic past of this mountain of silver located high in the 
Andes in one of the most desolate and inaccessible parts of 
South America. 

The early years of Potosi since its discovery in 1545 were 
given over to such frenzied exploitation of the easily available 
and rich silver deposits that history writing did not flourish. 
Not until the rule of Viceroy Francisco de Toledo (1569-1572) 
was life at the roaring mining camp sufficiently stabilized for 
her inhabitants to be able to concern themselves with the past. 
When Toledo first visited Potosi in December, 1572, an Indian 
approached with a petition requesting that he be granted a pen- 
sion as a son of the discoverer of the mine which even then had 
become the dominant element in the economy of the viceroyalty. 
The methodical viceroy appointed Rodrigo de la Fuente to 
enquire into the matter and ascertain the facts. His report forms 
a part of the large and contradictory literature on the way Indians 
stumbled onto the mine and then made known its existence to 
their conquerors.* Toledo also stimulated the Florentine Nicolas 


* Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, ed., Relaciones geogrdaficas de Indias 
(4 vols, Madrid, 1885), I, xvii-lxxvii, gives a documented history of 
the Crown’s effort to obtain historical material. 

* Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois has conveniently gathered together many 
of these stories in his Descubrimiento y fundacién del Potosi (Saragossa, 
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del Benino, a member of the Medici family who had left his 
native city because of political difficulties about 1550 to begin a 
long and agitated career as a Potosi mine owner, to compose in 
1573 a valuable geological description of the mountain.° 


Another veteran miner, Diego Rodriguez Enriquez de Fig- 
ueroa, informed Viceroy Martin Enriquez in 1582 that he had 
been preparing, “as a relaxation from his other activities,” an 
account of Inca culture as well as a history of the first Spaniards 
in Peru including Potosi, and had completed a painting showing 
all the mines and shafts in the mountain to accompany his story.’ 
He had a definite objective, too, for he warned Toledo that 
unless the twelve Indians taken away from his mine were restored 
he would be ruined. Many of the reports that today constitute 
a valuable part of the history of Potosi were designed to influence 
decisions at the viceregal capital in Lima or at the court in Spain, 
but rarely have they or the more formal histories also written 
in abundance been printed. 


Among the Spaniards who drew up long reports for govern- 
mental authorities in the hope of determining their action was 
an operator of a mill for reducing the silver ore named Luis 
Capoche, who prepared a description of the discovery of the mine 
and its subsequent enormous development, as well as the story 
of its social and economic life up to 1585. On August 10 of 
that year he completed his manuscript, dedicated it to the incom- 
ing Viceroy Hernando de Torres y Portugal, the Conde del 
Villar, and transmitted it to Lima so that the viceroy could read 


1950). The statement presented to Toledo has been published as ‘‘Inter- 
esante documento histérico de Potosi. Memorial de Gualpa, hijo de don 
Diego Gualpa, primer descubridor del cerro de Potosi,” Boletin de la 
Soctedad Geografica de Potosi, afto II (1914), no. 3, pp. 109-110. Even- 
tually a royal order, dated May 14, 1578, arrived recommending that 
Juan Gualpa and his brothers receive some assistance from the Audiencia 
de Charcas, Archivo de Indias, Charcas 415, lib. I, fs. 15-15v. 

*““Relacién muy particular del cerro y minas de Potosi y su calidad y 
labores, por Nicolas del Benino, dirigida a don Francisco de Toledo, 
virrey del Pera.” It was dated at La Plata, October 9, 1573, and pub- 
lished by Jiménez de la Espada, Relaciones geograficas de Indias, \l, 
97-112. 

° Ibid., 11, Apéndice No. III, pp. xxix-xxxiv. 
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it as soon as he reached his new post. The original report appears 
to be lost, as well as the “retrato’’ which Capoche attached to 
give some idea of how Potosi looked, but a usable contemporary 
copy is available in the Archive of the Indies in Seville of 
Capoche’s Relacién general del asiento y Villa Imperial de Potosi 
y de las cosas mas importantes a su gobierno.” The “Relacién”’ 
has circulated in manuscript to some extent during the years since 
it was written and has been quoted occasionally, but never studied 
seriously nor in relation to other documentation on the first forty, 
critical years of the existence of Potosi. This essay will attempt 
to bring together what is known about the author and endeavor 
to explain the value of the “Re/acién” to an understanding of 
Potosi and to the story of Spanish America. 


I 


The name of Luis Capoche appears seldom in the manuscripts 
on Potosi, and not at all in the voluminous printed correspond- 
ence of the Audiencia de La Plata with the viceroys and the 
Crown. Probably he was born in Seville; he tells us that as a 
youth he saw there, and wondered at, a curious device painted 
on the walls of the home of one Juan de Marroqui, who had 
become rich at Potosi and had adopted the guaira or Indian ore 
furnace as his coat of arms.* It was Capoche’s first knowledge 
of the mine, though Seville must have exhibited many evidences 
in those days of the riches brought from the New World. As 
one of her proud historians asserted at about the time Capoche 
was writing, enough treasure had been brought to Seville from 
America “to pave her streets with gold and silver.” ° Capoche 
also states that the wood brought to Potosi for the construction 
of the mining mills was transported great distances on the backs 
of Indians “just like the a/hameles [porters] of Seville.” *° So it 


*The two known versions of this manuscript are to be found in a 
bundle of documents entitled “Documentos respectivos al descubrimiento 
del cerro y minas de Potosi: poblacién de su Villa Imperial y ordenanzas 
dadas por el Virrey Luis de Velasco, afio de 1599,” Archivo de Indias, 
Charcas 134. 

§““Relacién,” f. 30. 

* Alonso Morgado, Historia de Sevilla, 1587 (Seville, 1887), p. 169. 

10“Relacién,” f. 32v. 
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is likely that he was a Sevillano, perhaps a member of one of 
those numerous Italian commercial families, or their descendants, 
that exercised such influence in the ports of southern Spain from 
the thirteenth century onward. 

Capoche knew Castile and may have served in the Spanish 
army abroad; he declares that it was even colder in Potosi than 
in Flanders." He speaks of Africa and Tierra Firme in such 
a way as to suggest that he may have visited these parts.’ 
Before settling down in Potosi as a fairly young man, he had 
evidently visited other parts of Peru. His remarks on the sta- 
bility that encomenderos, the well-to-do Spaniards who held 
Indians, give to a community by building substantial homes, by 
bringing wives to establish families, and by their distinction in 
dress and bearing, indicate that he had probably lived for a 
while at Lima.** It is possible that he had passed through 
Mexico; he remarks that it was far easier to govern there than 
in Peru, “a much more complicated land.” ** He became a mill 
operator and investor in mines at Potosi, possibly soon after 
Viceroy Toledo’s visit in 1572, which he remembered, and by the 
time he was writing his “Relacién” in 1585 he owned two mills 
and was a man of some substance.** A lawsuit instituted against 
him in 1593 to recover certain sums he owed demonstrates the 
up and down nature of the economic life of Potosinos, for this 
formerly prosperous operator could no longer pay his bills. The 
court proceedings also reveal his noteworthy tenacity, for he 
fought his creditor every step of the way through a long legal 
process." On January 25, 1596, Captain Alonso Vazquez Davila 
Arze made an inspection visit to Capoche’s mill at Potosi and 
reported that it was ‘‘grinding and refining a great amount of 
metal.” His other mill, at Tarapaya, was being repaired.” 


11 “Relacién,” f. 1. 
12 Ibid., f. 89. 
13 [bid., f. 2. 

14 Ibid., f. 70. 
18 Tbid., f. 34v. 
16 ““Audiencia de Charcas: Juan Nicolas del Corro, cesionario de Diego 
Nijfiez Bazan, sobre los pesos que Luis Capoche esta debiendo por los 
avios recibidos para sus ingenios sitos en la ribera de Potosi y valle de 
Tarapaya.” Archivo Nacional (Bolivia). Minas, No. 18. 42 fs. 
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Capoche was thirty-eight years of age*® at the time he wrote 
the ‘‘Relacién” in 1585 and he lived on until about 1613, accord- 
ing to a document in the Potosi archive.*® He seems to have 
pursued a quiet life, if the relative absence of documentation is 
a true indication; he held no municipal or royal office, paid his 
taxes, and apparently participated little in the legalistic and gov- 
ernmental quarrels of the day. Capoche did testify, once, against 
a fapacious corregidor who had oppressed the Indians and was 
addicted to gambling. Scant information has come to light on 
Capoche’s life, and we must depend almost wholly on his 
"Relacioén” to tell us what kind of man he was and why he 
brought together his curious and valuable report on Potosi. 
Why did he prepare the work? Not to write “curiosidades” 
or with any literary pretensions, he exclaims at one point.*° In 
the introduction dedicating the study to the viceroy, he explains 
that his principal intention has been to make possible a better 
understanding of the difficulties of the affairs of the mine. He 
considers Potosi’s problems the most complex the new viceroy 
will have to face and so labyrinthine that they can easily be seen 
in a false light unless presented by someone with experience 
there. He has therefore drawn up the “Relacién’” to be laid 
before the Conde del Villar, who was still engaged at that time 
in the long and arduous journey from Spain to Peru. The aged 


17 “Visita que hizo el capitan Alonso Vazquez Davila Arze . . .” Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Paris). Ms. Esp. No. 175 ff. 220-220v. Other ref- 
erences to Capoche’s mills are on ff. 232v.-233, 246. 

18 “Traslado de los autos que el corregidor de Potosi hizo con los ofi- 
ciales sobre el tanteo de cuentas y Ilaves que quité de las cajas a Martin 
de Mardones, teniente de tesorero, y la informacién hecha por el licen- 
ciado Lupidana, por comisién de la Audiencia de La Plata, contra el 
corregidor de Potosi, don Alonso de Leyba.”” Los Reyes, 9 de julio, 1586. 
Archivo de Indias, Charcas 35, No. 70. The statement by Capoche is 
dated November 27, 1585, and appears on folios 182-197v., and at the 
end of his testimony he records his age as 38 years. 

*° One of the last documents known on Capoche was discovered by 
Gunnar Mendoza L. and extracted by him: 

1613: Poder otorgado por el arzobispo de La Plata al padre Nicolas 
Duran, de la Compaiiia de Jests, para la ejecucién de la ultima voluntad 
de Luis Capoche, en lo que le toca.—La Plata, majo 6 de 1613. (ANB. 
Escrituras publicas, Gaspar Nijfiez, afio 1613, f. 216v.). 

20“Relacién,” f. 77v. 
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and infirm viceroy was to struggle during his rule (1585-1589) 
against English corsairs eager to prey on the rich treasure fleets 
in the Pacific, and to combat the Chiriguanes Indians, smallpox 
epidemics, earthquakes, and corruption among ecclesiastics and 
officials alike but Potosi proved to be indeed a peculiar and 
constant care. 

The viceroy had been apprised of the swirling economic and 
social forces at Potosi even before leaving Spain and had com- 
missioned a trusted friend and relative, Pedro de Cérdoba Mesia, 
to spy out conditions at the mine so that on reaching Peru there 
would be a first-hand report available. Cordoba Mesia went to 
Potosi, came to know Capoche, probably arranged for him to have 
access to the royal records there, and not only encouraged him 
to prepare the “Re/acién’’ but also urged him to include a chapter 
on the taxation of Indians.** Later Cordoba Mesia served as 
corregidor in Potosi, and what notices about him are to be 
found in the document suggest that he was an experienced, able 
administrator who enjoyed over a considerable span of time 
the confidence of high officials of the king. 

Also readying a report for the viceroy’s eye were the official 
agents (procuradores) of Potosi representing the miners, who 
were known by Capoche to be painting a dark picture of the 
desperate state of the mine as a justification for lower mercury 
prices and more Indians. All this rouses Capoche to comment 
ironically that these gentlemen will have to explain the connec- 
tion between their sad account of destitute Potosinos with the 
actual facts. “For the royal revenues have been increasing stead- 
ily each year, the consumption of coca and mercury is great, and 
Potosi displays a notable luxury, abundance of goods, numerous 
fiestas, and generous donations to charity and churches.” ” 

The ‘‘Relaciédn” may be classified, therefore, as one of the 
numerous documents in the ‘‘Pretensiones de Potosi” literature, 
compiled to exert an influence on or to extract concessions of 
various kinds from a reluctant but necessitous Crown. It may 
not be dismissed, however, as merely a lawyer’s brief. Capoche 


21 ‘“‘Relacién,” fs. 91v., 95. 
22 **Relacién,” f. 94. 
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also feels that deep-seated desire manifested by many Spaniards 
to give a “true account” of the history and affairs of the New 
World as they saw them. The preservation and economic welfare 
of the whole kingdom of Peru depends upon the mine, he 
exclaims in exuberant Potosino fashion; therefore he undertakes 
to describe the cerro and affairs of the mine in order to explain 
its situation in 1585 and what must be done to assure Potosi, 
and consequently the realm as a whole, of a bright future.** 


Capoche modestly states his own inadequacies for the task of 
telling the story of “the greatest seat of wealth the world has 
ever known.” The author is, however, no ordinary person; his 
report could only have been put together by one who was unusu- 
ally alert and informed. He may have received assistance— 
perhaps from the Mercedarian friar Nicolas Venegas de los Rios 
who copied out the version of the manuscript upon which this 
account is based—and certain passages are obscure to the modern 
reader, but the “Relacién’’ remains an impressive document. 
On the whole Capoche sets forth his story in a direct and expres- 
sive style which occasionally reaches eloquence. He writes suc- 
cinctly, too. The tone of the "Re/acién’’ is consistently sober, 
rather than sensational, which gives weight to his remarks. He 
indulges in neither the idle chit-chat nor the stories dripping 
with crime, corruption, passion, and miracles which are so lib- 
erally strewn throughout the massive chronicle of Bartolomé 


Arsans de Orstia y Vela and many of the other histories of the 
Villa Imperial.” 


In the first few pages he gives a brief description of the great 
mountain ‘‘shaped like a sugar cone,” and of Potosi’s harsh cli- 
mate and bleak surroundings.** Capoche gives precise figures 


23 Ibid., f. 3v. 

*4 The somewhat fanciful and not wholly to be trusted Historia de la 
Villa Imperial de Potosi, riquezas incomparables de su famoso cerro, 
grandezas de su poblacién, sus guerras civiles, y casos memorables covers 
the period 1545-1736 and consists of two large volumes which remain 
in manuscript, except for a small part that was published in Buenos Aires 


in 1945 by the Fundacién ‘‘Simén A. Patifio” with a preface by Gustavo 
Adolfo Otero. 


5 ““Relacién, fs. 1-2. 
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which reveal the mind and habits of an engineer. Potosi is 
8,652 varas in circumference, and is 430 leagues from Buenos 
Aires “by a good road.” At one time there were 6,497 furnaces 
(guairas) burning at night on the slopes of Potosi, ‘‘a cheerful 
and pleasant sight all together.” By 1574, when mercury was 
first used, 76,000,000 pesos of silver had been produced, and 
from then until St. John’s Day in 1585, 34,715,215 pesos.*° 
He explains the round figure for the early period by remarking 
that everyone was so rich in those days that no one bothered to 
keep a detailed record. And his account of the disaster in which 
the Londoner Enrique Sandi [Henry Sandys?} lost his life con- 
veys to the reader a sense of the heroism of the miners and their 
Indian workers, and of the perpetual fear of accidents which 
hung over those who descended into the dangerous depths.” 
The exactness and fullness of Capoche’s description recalls the 
judgment of Ramon Carande that Spaniards in the Indies were 
excellent observers whose writings reveal a wealth of information 
“comparable to the riches they extracted there.” ** 

Although the “Relacién” supplies a mass of economic and sta- 
tistical data, Capoche manages to preserve a familiar tone in 
telling his story. Never the pompous “official” historian, he 
praises the good Castilian wines that reached Potosi, ‘‘very puri- 
fied” after the long journey across the sea, and the “good fruit 
brought from the valley of Chuquisaca” nearby. He knows the 
location of a warm spring “where one may swim pleasantly’— 
quoting ‘the philosophers” on the explanation of this phenom- 
enon—and another whose medicinal waters benefit the sick.” 
He mentions, in his minute listing of the socavones (mining 
shafts), that one owner, Cristdbal Lopez, is the oldest person in 
all the province, who at the age of 120 “‘is still so well-preserved 
that he reads without spectacles, and occasionally climbs up to 
the top of the mountain.” Here we have, incidentally, the only 
reference to reading in all the “Relacién”’; presumably Potosinos 


26 Ibid., fs. 9Av. 

27 Ibid., fs. 25-25v. 

°8 Carlos V y sus banqueros (2 vols., Madrid, 1943-1949), I, 283. 
29 ““Relacién,” fs. 2, 37. 
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had little time or taste for the pallid pleasures of the library.*° 

Capoche is independent, too, and criticizes the exploitation of 
the mercury mine at Huancavelica by royal officers; he has greater 
faith in individual initiative. He exhibits a balanced mind and 
does not rush into rash declarations refusing, for example, to 
say whether the rumors of great discoveries of new mines near 
Los Lipes are true: “I neither affirm nor further describe this 
because I have not seen it.” ** Nor does he present his readers 
with black and white explanations of events. 

The manuscript is roughly organized into two principal parts, 
and each part is divided into chapters. Potosi receives major 
attention but some information is given on mines in nearby Porco, 
Los Lipes, Berenguela, and Challacollo, in the district of Charcas. 
Capoche must have had access to official reports and other docu- 
ments in Potosi archives, for he includes much factual informa- 
tion on seams, refineries, tunnels, shafts, and excavations which 
could only have been obtained by consulting the records. He 
knows which is the most dangerous mine, which mines have 
struck water, which are poor, which are virgin, and which produce 
heavily. When mines are jointly owned, he indicates the share 
each partner possesses, and provides raw material for the study 
of partnership in Spanish America.” 

The “Relacién” is not a formal history developed on strictly 
chronological lines, or a tightly organized story. During the 
course of his account, however, Capoche gives much information 
of historical interest. He has talked with those who were in 
Potosi at the discovery or shortly after, and has diligently used 
what must have been confidential records on ownership and 
production. His own experience in Potosi enables him to give 
valuable glimpses into the life of this thriving mining camp.** 


80 Ibid., f. 25. 

81 “Relacién,” f. 48. 

82 A beginning has been made by André Sayous, ‘‘Partnership in the 
Trade between Spain and America and also in the Spanish Colonies in 
the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of Economic and Business History, I 
(1929), 282-301. Another French scholar, Marcel Bataillon, has re- 
cently demonstrated that even the most famous partnerships need to be 
restudied, Le lien religieux des conguérants du Pérou (London, 1956). 

83 “Relacién,” fs. 2, 31v., 74v. 
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The houses are small and mean, thrown up quickly out of poor 
though expensive materials, and erected without any regard for 
the public welfare or future growth of the city. There is no 
public clock, yet Potosinos are affluent enough to spend tremen- 
dous sums on female finery. And there is a note of unconscious 
pride in Capoche’s remark about this expensively dressed society: 
“Such is the luxury of women’s dress, that they could compete 
with those in Spain itself.” ** In the midst of all this wealth, 
however, Potosi could not boast a single hotel or even inn where 
strangers attracted by the fame of the mine could live. The 
traditional Spanish hospitality then came into play, and places 
were made for friends and countrymen in private homes, which 
became permanent lodgings where guests were shown “great 
liberality.” *° 

The markets of Potosi were the most animated in all Peru, 
and the ‘‘Relacién” has much to say on this subject. Capoche 
sets down in rich detail the quantities, qualities, and prices of 
merchandise, food, and drink eagerly consumed by the Poto- 
sinos.** Profits are so lush that even Spanish gentlemen deign 
to engage in commerce; 1,200,000 pesos are expended in one year 
for Castilian clothes alone.** Another million pesos are spent 
on the coca leaves which the Indians chew as they work the 
mines. Capoche calls this habit a ‘‘superstitious vice” and urges 
that it be stopped. He reports the earlier efforts of Viceroy 
Toledo to end this nefarious traffic when his investigation showed 
that many of the Indians who harvest coca in the hot valleys 
of the eastern Andes contract “‘an incurable disease.” Moreover, 
its sale at Potosi proved to be a constant drain of money Indians 
should be spending on food. The merchants of Cuzco, heavily 
engaged in the traffic, took umbrage at these investigations, ex- 
plaining to the viceroy that four hundred Spaniards in Cuzco 
alone were dependent on the coca trade, that the transportation 
of coca across Peru was itself a business of considerable propor- 
tion, that even the Church’s income was dependent on coca, and 


34 Ibid., fs. 2, 94. 
35 Ibid., f. 31v. 
36 Ibid., fs. 2, 31. 
37 [bid., fs. 91-94v. 
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that ‘Potosi would exist only so long as the Indian workers 
there have coca.” Toledo’s efforts to curb the traffic by his 
famous laws failed, Capoche reports; the Indians continue to 
chew the comforting coca as they toil in the deep recesses of the 
mine. In the twentieth century, moreover, they still do. 

The “Relacién” does not provide much light on the gloriously 
diverse human types found at Potosi. We must go to other 
sources to learn about them—the conquistadores (including one 
who enjoyed the fame of being both a relative of Ignatius Loyola 
and the husband of an Inca princess), noblemen, musicians, 
druggists, pastry cooks, friars, a Negro town-crier mounted on a 
fine horse, merchants, tailors, carpenters, mechanics, and_tech- 
nicians needed to run the mills, vagabonds, mariners, and strang- 
ers from many lands, including one disguised Turk. Some of 
the Indians, too, were as colorful and as independent as the 
Spaniards. Don Juan Colqueguarache, the principle chieftain of 
the Quillacas, expressed a desire to have his five natural sons 
legitimized and in true Potosi spirit also wanted three of them 
to be educated in Spain, reported Judge Juan de Matienzo to the 
king, ‘‘so that they may know the Court and become acquainted 
with your Majesty.” Matienzo recommended favorable action 
on this request, for without Don Juan’s example and influence 
“the Indians would never work in the mines.” * 

Miners kept expensive mistresses and gamblers flourished; 
Potosinos indulged in gaudy knightly tournaments, processions, 
and other pleasures with a medieval flavor; bull-fights were pop- 
ular; scandals and murders occurred daily.*® Little of this 
familiar side of Potosi’s life can be. found in the “Relacidn.” 
Nor does it relate at all the bloody battles that raged, from the 
earliest years, between the various ‘‘nations” of different provinces 
of Spain that stained so much of the history of Potosi. Nor 
does Capoche describe the political government of this mining 


*8 Matienzo to the king, December 23, 1578. Levillier, Audiencia de 
Charcas, I, 480. 

*° Ibid., p. 478. As the Judge Matienzo stated in his letter of January 
4, 1579, “como cada dia acude mucha gente a Potosi por la gran contra- 
tacion de minas e yngenios e mercaderias de Espafia . . 


nunca faltan 
novedades desverguenzas y atrevimientos . . 


. tbid., pp. 486-488. 
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camp in which the cabildo or municipal council of powerful 
and sometimes arrogant miners played such a prominent part. 

The ‘Relacién” proves particularly helpful to the modern 
student on certain fundamental aspects of Potosi during the for- 
mative period 1545-1585: technological development, Indian life 
and labor, and the growth of the acquisitive spirit in that sig- 
nificant epoch of the expansion of capitalism in Europe—the 
sixteenth century. Capoche’s contribution to our understanding 
of each of these will be treated. 


II 


The history of science and technological change will find 
much of interest in the “Relacidn.”’ Capoche shows no great 
respect for Indian techniques but gives a detailed description of 
their ancient method of working mines and of refining metals 
by the gwaira process, involving small furnaces erected on the 
slopes or the tops of mountains which burned brightly when 
the Andean winds blew sharply.” 

The veins of silver were so rich in the early years that Span- 
iards believed the mine inexhaustible; an Indian legend later 
grew up that a mythical hermaphrodite being named Coquena 
had carried all the silver in the Andes to Potosi. The guaira 
process was efficient enough to enable the first miners to extract 
prodigious quantities of silver from the rich ore, the Spaniards 
were generous in their labor arrangements with the Indians, and 
everyone made money. Then mines became deeper, the ore was 
poorer, and the ancient refining methods no longer sufficed. 
Silver production declined sharply, adversely affecting Peru's 
economy as a whole; Indians returned to their old system of 
barter, and everyone connected with Potosi became greatly 
disheartened. 

Francisco Toledo changed all this, and Capoche states that the 
renaissance of Potosi was largely the result of the actions of this 
vigorous viceroy. Even before reaching the mine, during the 
course of his methodical inspection of the viceroyalty, Toledo 
arranged at Cuzco for experiments in his presence in the use of 


40 “Relacién,” fs. 28-31. 
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mercury for refining silver ore brought from Potosi for that 
purpose. On reaching the Villa Imperial in December, 1572, 
Toledo energetically tackled the numerous problems of the 
mine. He ordered that Huancavelica mercury should not be sent 
to Mexico, but reserved for Potosi, allotted more Indians to work 
the mines according to the mita system—against the stout oppo- 
sition of non-mining Spaniards who wanted to use them on 
farms—and stimulated the construction of a series of large lakes 
above Potosi to impound the water necessary for the working 
of the many mills (¢ngenios) built to refine the ore. Carpenters, 
iron-workers, and masons named their own salaries; prices of 
iron and other materials for construction rose rapidly. Wood 
was brought at heavy expense to treeless Potosi from consider- 
able distances, and some beams for the mills were so large that 
they required sixty Indians to move them. For a hundred leagues 
about the mine most of the produce of the surrounding regions 
moved toward Potosi which acted as a powerful magnet, and 
a wide range of luxury items was imported even from Mexico, 
Europe, and the East. The boom was on again; silver produc- 
tion spurted up so rapidly that the port for Potosi, established 
amidst the sandy wastes of Arica on the Pacific coast of Peru, 
became so well known that Francis Drake and many other for- 
eign interlopers sought it out with “‘certidumbre y precisién.” ** 

Toledo took a census, which is supposed to have indicated the 
unbelievable total of 120,000 Spaniards and Indians, but this 
report has not turned up in any archive.** He descended into 
the mine to observe operations, caused to be erected at the very 
top of the mountain a cross which he described with true Poto- 
sino eloquence as resting on “the richest pedestal in the world”; 
he initiated a housing program and, to assure the permanence 
of his work, drew up numerous laws for the protection of Indians, 
for the efficient extraction of silver and, in fact, for practically 
every kind of activity at Potosi. A period of such prosperity 


(Arica, 1909), pp. 14, 18-19, 115-150. 
** Orstia y Vela, Historia, Lib. V, cap. IV gives the figure of 120,000 


inhabitants, but population statistics for Potosi are just as contradictory 
as reports on silver production. 
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followed these improvements, above all the introduction of mer- 
cury, that for many years the miners and the Crown alike 
hearkened back to “the good old days” of Viceroy Toledo. His 
influence on Potosi—though still not fully studied—remained a 
vital one for generations. And when the viceroy died in 1582 
he remembered the Indians of Potosi in his will by assigning 
500 ducados for the upkeep of their hospital.*® 

In spite of these improvements, important technical problems 
remained unsolved as the shafts and tunnels penetrated deeper 
into the mountain. Some mines struck water and had to be 
drained before operation could be resumed. In the period 1583- 
1585, there was not sufficient water power to run all the mills. 
The richer veins were exhausted rapidly, and new explorations 
had constantly to be made, as well as attempts to increase the 
percentage of silver extracted from the ore by improving methods 
of treatment. Many inventors rushed to Potosi with new ideas 
on such problems. Few of them were encouraged, however, or 
allowed to test the machines and processes they devised, though 
some innovations were introduced in spite of opposition. The 
apathy of the miners and their unwillingness to experiment or 
even permit others to do so provoked the wrath of Capoche, 
who manifests a forward-looking spirit, constantly on the watch 
for new methods to make the exploitation of Potosi easier and 
more productive.** Another obstacle to technical progress, not 
mentioned by Capoche, was the decision of the Conde del Villar 
to maintain a high level consumption of mercury instead of 
fostering the method requiring much less mercury developed by 
Carlos Corso de Leca. 

Capoche recommends highly the maintenance and extension 
of the socavones, or shafts cut vertically into the lower part of 
the mountain which connect with the principal veins (vetas) 
which start on the upper slopes and run horizontally. The soca- 
vones constitute one of the most important inventions, he declares, 


48 Roberto Levillier, ‘Don Felipe II y el Virrey Toledo. Un duelo de 
doce afios, Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, V época, aio I, 
no. 2 (1957), 3-17. 

44 Relacién,” f. 41v. 
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and are of such general utility in making it easier to get the 
ore out that any withdrawal of aid to their owners will be bad 
for Potosi as a whole. It becomes clear that one of his impor- 
tant objectives in preparing the “‘Re/acién’’ has been the defense 
of the socavones and their owners. He gives a list of them 
with specific information on each one—its present condition, 
how far the shaft has penetrated the mountain, how many In- 
dians had been requested to dig it and to keep it clear, and how 
many were actually granted. Capoche shows himself to be 
almost as familiar with the particular characteristics of each 
individual shaft and mine honeycombing the cerro as was Bernal 
Diaz with each horse that Cortez brought to Mexico. 


Other chapters give much detail on the amalgamation process 
itself, and on the technical operation of the mills as they refined 
the ore.** These matters need not be treated here, but it may 
be remarked that whoever compiles a dictionary of Peruvian 
mining terms will find the “Re/acién” useful. The metallurgists 
at Potosi were workmen, at best craftsmen, who were no more 
interested in writing about their processes than were metallurgists 
in Europe at the time. On both sides of the Atlantic formal 
treatises were produced only after generations of practical experi- 
mentation. Capoche wrote long before the appearance of the 
standard work by the priest Alonso Alvaro Barba, Arte de los 
metales (1640). The material available for writing this unknown 
and important chapter in the scientific history of America is 
voluminous, and a careful study of it may some day revise our 
conception of the Spanish contribution to mining. 


Ill 


The nature of the Indians, their conversion, their labor in the 
mine, and the treatment accorded them occupy an important 
place in the “Relacién.” No one familiar with the bitter and 
widespread struggle for justice that went on in sixteenth-century 
Spain and America will be surprised to see that Capoche earnestly 
worked for the Christianization of the Indians and stoutly op- 


‘5 Ibid., fs. 31-41. 
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posed their enslavement by fellow Spaniards. His earliest refer- 
ences to Indians reveal compassion for them and frequently in 
the “‘Re/acién’”’ he makes clear his deep concern for their welfare. 
He knows something of their religion, which he deplores as 
idolatrous and barbarous, describes their method of recording 
time and historical events by knotted strings (guipus), distin- 
guishes clearly between the history and characteristics of the 
various tribes and in general, reveals an intimate understanding 
of their ways. He lauds Inca rule; his careful description of the 
distribution of the Aymara and Quechua Indians of the region 
and their customs makes a contribution to our scanty knowledge 
on the subject.** 

He judges the Indians to be on the whole “‘of little talent and 
lacking in imagination,” but recognizes distinctions among them 
and admits that there are some outstanding individuals, such as 
Don Hernando Ayaviri, an “Indian of much ability, who can 
read and write well.” ** The interaction of Spanish and Indian 
cultures produces some strange fruits; Capoche mentions Don 
Juan Collqui the Younger, who “has studied grammar in the 
Jesuit colegio and goes about dressed like a Spaniard in much 
silk.” ** The other Indians dislike Don Juan, however, because 
of his alien dress and because he robs them. 


Capoche knows the Spanish system devised to govern the 
Indians and criticizes it in the typical free-speaking manner of 
many Spaniards of his time. The Indian officers (alcaldes) of 
each parish in Potosi do not keep their charges from getting 
drunk, as they are supposed to do, but are themselves the first 
to get intoxicated! *° Indian men and women frequently indulge 
in lengthy public drinking bouts in which ancient ceremonies 
and dances are performed. Toledo tried to remedy this evil by 


46 “‘Relacién,” fs. 84, 50-58. 

47 Ibid., f. 29v; f. 52. 

48 Ibid., f. 52v. 

49 Ibid., fs. 56-56v. The Audiencia early in the history of Potosi 
attempted to restrict drinking by Indians to Sundays and even then for- 
bade them to accompany their drunken bouts with their drum, the tambor, 
for it was a “cosa bien indecente y mal sonante.” Levillier, Audiencia 
de Charcas, 1, 67-68. 
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establishing taverns where Indians were encouraged to drink 
moderately and only at certain times, but the problem remains 
and their religious instruction is greatly hindered thereby. Ca- 
poche closes this section devoted to grave and religious matters 
with a most practical and earthy recommendation: the capitanes 
de mita are so fat that they should be given mules or horses 
so that they can daily visit their Indians to attempt to prevent 
their getting drunk and also to aid them to quickly round up on 
Monday mornings those mitayos whose turn it is to work that 
week in the mines or mills.*° 


He devotes a long chapter to the history of the tasa or head 
tax levied on each male Indian from 18 to 50." He cries out 
against the shocking excesses committed in its collection by their 
own chieftains as well as by priests and other Spaniards, insists 
on a fixed tax, opposes the abolition of the office of protector 
of the Indians, and praises the works of the protector of Potosi, 
Francisco de Vera. There was need to defend the Indians, as 
Spanish administrators and friars constantly pointed out to the 
Crown. Fray Rodrigo de Loaysa reported in his graphic style: 
“These miserable Indians are like the sardines that are to be 
found in the sea. Just as all the other fish follow behind the 
sardines to pounce upon them and to eat them, so everyone in 
these lands follows these miserable Indians and, unless they 


obtain some support and protection, they will be finished, too, 
like the sardines.” * 


Capoche turns an equally jaundiced eye on arrangements for 
the spiritual health of the Indians.** The priests assigned to 
their villages often cannot communicate with the Indians in their 
own language, corruption is widespread, with the doctrineros 
using the most beautiful daughters of chieftains for immoral 
purposes; much improvement is needed. One bright spot is the 
work of the Jesuit professor Alonso de Barzana, who has demon- 


50 “Relacién,” fs. 56-56v. 
51 Tbid., fs. 95-103. 


*? Quoted by Constantino Bayle, E/ protector de indios (Seville, 1945), 
p. 1 


58 “Relacién,” fs. 83-84v. 
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strated his vigor as a preacher and as a teacher of Indian 
languages. 

The “Relacién” includes much information on the problem 
that has plagued Potosi from its discovery in 1545 until today— 
labor.* At first the ore was so rich that Indians contracted 
voluntarily with owners of mines, because the Spaniards were 
generous in the division of their bonanza wealth. When the 
ores ran poorer and the veins of silver became more difficult of 
access, a radical change began. Miners had to use Indians 
rounded up by Spanish authorities or they employed Indians 
called mingados, but the numbers decreased and production 
declined until Viceroy Roledo revolutionized the situation by 
establishing the mita by which Indians were forced to work on 
a regular basis.°° Capoche carefully describes the history of this 
forced labor system, by which approximately one-seventh of the 
tasa or tax-paying Indians in a large region around Potosi were 
levied annually to labor at the mine, though at a salary. No 
longer do mounted Spaniards casually divide up the natives by 
counting them with lance in hand while surveying the mass of 
Indians in each town. Now everything is so organized and 
on such a business-like basis that the mita must have impressed 
even that methodical monarch Philip II. 


Under Viceroy Toledo some 13,340 Indians were required 
annually to leave their homes and make the exhausting and 
sometimes dangerous journey to Potosi. These mitayos were 
accompanied by their wives and children, so that more than 
forty thousand Indians were en route to the mine each year 
“which so filled the roads that it seemed the whole kingdom was 
on the march.” Once arrived at Potosi the mitayos were divided 
up into three parts, with each group serving for a week in the 
mines or mills and at less exhausting labor during the other 


54 “Relacién,” fs. 28v., 29v., 50-61. 

55 Ibid., fs. 50-57. No extensive study of the mita has yet been made, 
though Marie Helmer has well advanced a monograph on the subject. 
John H. Rowe provides a valuable picture of it, and a copious bibliog- 
raphy, as a part of his meaty article, “The Incas under the Spaniards,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXVII (1957), 170-179. 

56 “Relacién,” f. 95v. 
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two weeks. Capoche knows the names of all the Indian leaders 
designated to keep this complicated labor machinery in action 
and how many mitayos owe obedience to each leader; he also 
provides exact figures on how many are apportioned for the nec- 
essary public works during their “‘so-called rest period,” how 
many are needed for salt extraction and to repair the lakes, and 
how many are assigned to Dr. Franco, the surgeon brought to 
Potosi by Viceroy Toledo. This doctor, incidentally, found it 
extremely difficult to persuade injured Indians to enter the hos- 
pital. They fear it almost more than death itself, Capoche 
reports. 

Many Indians came to Potosi on their own account, and 
worked for wages as mingados. Capoche considers them much 
less trustworthy than the mitayos and bitterly denounces them 
for their inconstancy. They have to be paid a higher wage than 
the mitayos and sometimes coca has to be provided as an addi- 
tional inducement. In a brief but pungent chapter on “De /os 
indios mingados y de la desorden que hay con ellos,’ Capoche 
appears to be speaking as a mill owner whose operations are 
frustrated by unreliable workmen, rather than in his usual tone 
of kindness toward the Indians. 


One long chapter is taken up with the battle between the royal 
authorities, who wanted to permit Indians to obtain and sell 
silver ore on their own account, and the miners, who sternly 
opposed such sales (rescates) on the ground that the ore was 
illegally obtained.’ But the Crown insisted, even more stren- 
uously, that silver had become the only means of exchange in 
traffic with Indians on the slopes of the great mountain. The 
Indian workers paid in silver for the “food, fruit and other 
refreshments” they enjoyed as they emerged from the mine. 
Indian mothers even brought their daughters up the mountain 
slopes for the use of the workers and these services, too, had to 
be paid for in silver. 

The Crown naturally wished to continue a system by which 
Indians were stimulated to obtain ore and to refine it by their 


57 Ibid., fs. 74-84v. 
58 Tbid., f. 68v. 
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guaira method in order to help meet the ever-present and ever- 
increasing deficit of the royal treasury. When Viceroy Toledo 
issued an order approving the rescate, the Jesuit Diego de Vaena 
preached publicly against the order, proclaiming all who per- 
mitted the Indians to sell silver in mortal sin. A first-class scan- 
dal resulted. Capoche relates the story in detail and makes it 
clear that he looks upon Indians as free vassals of the Crown 
who should be allowed to profit from all the ore they could 
obtain. He believes emphatically in private enterprise and that 
“the Indians are not slaves.” After all, they originally owned 
the land, their labor in the mine is both dangerous and fatiguing 
so that it is only right, concludes Capoche in a rousing peroration, 
that Indians should have the same opportunity to profit as 
other vassals. He condemns, too, in a separate chapter, the 
widespread practice of Indian slavery in Potosi.®° 

Capoche displays some familiarity with the fine theoretical 
points at issue; he quotes verbatim the formal opinions of certain 
jurists and theologians who were inevitably dragged into the 
dispute, and disagrees with part of the opinion by the famous 
Jesuit José de Acosta, which he includes in the “Relacién.” He 
also quotes canon law on this matter of conscience, and indeed 
shows so much learning in this part of the “Relacién” that one 
wonders whether it may not have been prepared by another 
hand. Or Capoche’s knowledge of these subjects may be just 
another piece of evidence for the claim that every Spaniard in 
the sixteenth century was something of a theologian. It is 
clear that Capoche’s bringing such matter in as an integral part 
of his story, whether he composed it or not, confirms what has 
long been understood: discussions on theology and _ political 
theory were inseparable from political action during the Spanish 
conquest of America. 

At almost every point in the "Re/acién” where Indians are 
involved, Capoche’s concern for their welfare is eloquently ex- 
pressed, and his account of their sufferings in the mines bears 
the ring of truth. Some of his most colorful passages are des- 
criptions of their anguish at being torn away from their fields, 


59 Ibid., fs. 81-83. 
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families and friends to labor in distant Potosi, their hatred of 
the unfamiliar work of digging in the mines, and their indiffer- 
ence to the prospect of gaining personal wealth, a concept 
utterly foreign to their way of life. Capoche gives an unforget- 
table picture of perspiring Indians climbing up and down on 
rickety ladders in the bowels of the mines and risking their 
lives in carrying heavy burdens. Their health suffers from the 
violent changes in temperature between the hot mines and the 
glacial winds outside, and their usual reward for all this: abuse 
from their Spanish masters who call them “dogs.” Four months 
ago, says Capoche, one Indian was so fearful of the punishment 
his master would inflict that he fled into the mine and, in his 
terror and confusion, fell and ‘was smashed into a hundred 
thousand bits.” °° Capoche coins a phrase which later historians 
have used: “The travail these Indians have to undergo and the 
labor required are such that more blood than ore is needed to 
produce silver.” °' These are the words of a mill operator, 
keenly aware of the constant royal pressure to produce revenue 
and ever more revenue, but also insistent upon the obligation 
of Spain to Christianize and to protect the Indians from oppres- 
sion. The “Re/acién’” exemplifies Spain’s main dilemma in the 
New World—how to profit from her American possessions with- 
out oppressing the Indians or hindering their conversion. Ca- 
poche does not attempt to ignore or to disguise this problem. 
He lets us see the Indians sweating and dying in the tunnels 
of Potosi, he exposes the difficulties to their effective conversion, 
and he also quotes ecclesiastical authorities in his passionate 
defense of their right to live as free vassals of the Crown and 
not to be exploited as slaves. 


IV 


The early history of Potosi holds a special importance for those 
who attempt to discover the spirit of the age, particularly the 
growth of the acquisitive urge in modern society. The powerful 
pull exerted by the news of the discovery of the first Peruvian 





%° Ibid., f£. 29. See also sbid., fs. 72-74. 
"ihid., €. 72. 
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mines led to a dramatic depopulation of the Caribbean islands. 
“Dios mio, al Pera,” exclaimed many a Spaniard as he hurried 
toward the Andes. The discovery of Potosi increased the flow, 
until the Villa Imperial became known as the “Babylon of Peru,” 
where everything was judged by the Potosinos to be larger, 
gaudier, and more splendorous than anywhere else. No matter 
that the Spaniards and foreigners who flocked to the mountain 
to win a part of the silver flowing from the cornucopia of Potosi 
had to break numerous laws to get there, or to suffer disease and 
prtivation once they arrived, for many a newcomer made his 
name and fortune there as a merchant, miner, or mill owner. 

Sources exist in the archives to document this social mobility, 
but they are not yet easily available. The story of Nicolas de 
Guevara is probably typical. He came to Potosi in 1581 and was 
soon so wealthy that he could afford to gratify his pride by 
buying a municipal office for 42,000 pesos. It was ‘‘the most 
expensive office of its kind in all the realms of Spain,’ he wrote 
back home, as he generously dispatched money to four of his 
nephews there; and when he wanted to marry a Peruvian-born 
(criolla) first cousin, a papal dispensation was arranged. Eccle- 
siastics, too, had their lives affected by acquiring wealth suddenly. 
A Dominican friar named Tomas del Castillo discovered a gold 
mine beyond Potosi and found himself owner of 140 varas of 
a rich vein. He disposed of this unexpected wealth by donating 
a part of the mine to the San Esteban monastery in Salamanca, 
and another section to the Colegio de San Gregorio in Valladolid 
for the support of four students from Peru, adding that “if the 
Colegio will not admit the students, it is not to be given the 
property.” The Colegio de Santo Tomas in Seville was to get 
a smaller amount to pay for two students with the same con- 
ditions, and the monastery of Santo Tomas of Avila was given 
a part of the mine with the understanding that the funds would 
be spent on clothing for the friars there; besides other similar 


62 Marie Helmer, “Un tipo social: El ‘minero’ de Potosi,” Revista de 
Indias, atio XVI, No. 63 (1956), pp. 85-92. The letter is dated at 
Potosi April 4, 1595, and was sent to the rich merchant in Medina de 
Campo, Simén Ruiz, who was requested by Guevara to transmit the 
money as a sort of “rich uncle’’ gesture. 
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gifts to the Colegio de Santo Tomas in Alcala de Henares and 
the monastery of Santa Catalina in Plasencia, this loyal Domini- 
can ordered that a part of his mine in the fastnesses of South 
America should be used to ornament the chapel in the sepulchre 
of Santo Domingo in Bologna. To understand the full impact 
of American treasure on Europe, it will be necessary to take into 
account the many scattered donations by Potosinos for their 
friends, relatives, and favorite churches in the old world, as well 
as the “donations” and “‘loans” by rich miners to the Crown 
in anticipation of future favors, and not merely the official pro- 
duction of the mine as recorded at the time the “royal fifth” 
was taken.® 

Almost every aspect of life, including religion, was directly 
influenced by the river of silver flowing from the mountain. 
Miners spent ostentatiously not only in life, by conspicuous 
donations to churches and monasteries, but also in death, by 
arranging for sumptuous funeral ceremonies. Sports were very 
popular and produced large sums for those who organized pelota 
games. Viceroy Toledo was hostile to this sport, believing that 
it attracted idle folk and wasted time better spent in mining 
silver. Since wealth came quickly and at times spectacularly to 
Potosinos, whether by trading or by mining, the idea was fixed 
in Spanish minds, even more firmly than before, that men achieve 
fortune by chance or by the sweat of other men’s brows, not 
by their own efforts. Thus manual labor, never valued highly 
in sixteenth-century Spain, was even more depreciated in the 
new world and at the same time old taboos against noblemen 
were weakened.** The tradition of a society whose ideal was 


®8 See the “Relacién,” fs. 64-47v. for the story of the Dominican’s 
distribution of his wealth. 

%* The Travels of Pedro Cieza de Ledn, edited by Clements R. Mark- 
ham (London, 1864), Hakluyt Society, Series 1, vol. 33, pp. 390-391. 
Iberian noblemen were ready to profit from the opportunities in America, 
for Richard Konetzke has shown that they were active commercially in 
medieval times, “Entrepreneurial Activities of Spanish and Portuguese 
Noblemen in Medieval Times,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 
VI (1953), 115-120. See also the suggestive chapters by José Durand: 
“Los hidalgos y el comercio,” in his La transformacién social del con- 
quistador (2 vols., Mexico City, 1953), II, 64-72; and “El lujo indiano,” 
Historia mexicana, V1 (1956-1957), 59-74. 
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that of the gentleman, the caballero who did no obvious work 
and certainly did not soil his hands, was strengthened by life at 
such mining camps as Potosi. 

This opulent way of life was transmitted, in some parts of 
the Peruvian viceroyalty, to the mestizos and Negroes. In 1579 
a friar indignantly reported from Quito to Philip II that most 
of the Spanish ladies there considered it beneath their dignity 
to suckle their own infants. They brought in Indian nurses, and 
so did the mestizo women. The mestizo servants of the Span- 
iatds had in turn their own Indian servants, and if “a Negro 
goes to the market for his master, he takes along an Indian to 
carry home the meat.” * Spaniards who never ventured across 
the seas, observing the lordly manners and free-spending ways 
of their cousins returned from America, looked upon them as a 
wasteful lot and deplored their excesses in drink, dress, and 
deportment. Capoche reveals a more realistic view of the char- 
acter of his countrymen, whether in Europe or America, in 
explaining why the mountain of silver had been unknown for so 
many centuries. He explains that God kept these riches hidden 
because He knows that Spaniards “desire mineral wealth so 
keenly” that only by making available to them a treasure like 
Potosi will Christianity be brought to such a remote and harsh 
land as Peru. 

Capoche particularly insists on the outstanding role played by 
Indians in discovering and exploiting silver deposits in and near 
Potosi. In the early days the governors ignored royal instructions 
to please the Spaniards, and had not encouraged or permitted 
Indians to participate in or profit from the furious hunt for 
mines. Declining production and increasing pressure from the 
Crown changed all that, and Viceroy Toledo unleashed Indians 
for the great search. Now Indians find a new mine every day, 
exults Capoche; even Indian women own rich properties, and he 
records the owner of one mine as “Don Diego Ylla, an Indian 
priest,” °° which surely must be a textual error. The existence 


65 Francisco Maria Compte, Varones ilustres de la Orden Serdfica en el 
Ecuador, desde la fundacién de Quito hasta nuestros dias, second ed. (2 
vols., Quito, 1885), I, 53. 
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of an Indian priest in Potosi at that time would be a sensational 
discovery, and it is unlikely that an Indian had reached the 
priesthood anywhere in Spanish America by 1585. Wealthy In- 
dians were known at Potosi as early as 1562, and it is clear from 
the “Relacién’” that a number of Indians joined with Spaniards 
to exploit mines. But no Indian is listed by Capoche as owning 
a mill to reduce the ore, and as time went on it is likely that the 
Indians lost in one way or another the mines they had discovered. 


Was the social mobility of the Indians confined within certain 
limits? So it would appear from the “Re/acién’’; at least it is 
clear that there grew up in Potosi no industrial proletariat of 
technicians and workers such as was developing in Europe at 
the time which eventually brought about a transformation of 
life in the old world. The mass of Indians continued to labor 
for the Spanish elite just as they had for the Incas, except that 
work in the mines was an unusually harrowing experience. But 
the social and economic changes that went on in Potosi during 
the period 1545-1585 altered to some extent the ideas of con- 
querors and conquered alike. Above all Potosi provided an 
opportunity for the spectacular flowering of the spirit of personal 
profit, and Capoche documents this drama in sober factual terms. 


V 


Did Capoche’s “‘Relacién” have any effect on the new viceroy’s 
policy and action, as it was apparently intended to do? We 
know that the document was completed in Potosi on August 10, 
1585, and it seems likely that the viceroy’s agent Pedro de Cér- 
doba Mesia carried it promptly to Lima for consultation with 
the Conde del Villar, who finally reached his post on November 
25, 1585 and was accorded the traditional and ostentatious recep- 
tion ceremony. He was so exhausted, however, by the long 
journey from Spain that considerable time passed before he 
could attend to the many pressing affairs of the viceroyalty. 
Finally, six months later, the viceroy despatched his first detailed 
teport, informing the king that he had decided to appoint the 





86 ““Relacién,” f. 48v. 
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trusted and competent Cérdoba Mesia as visitador to bring order 
to Potosi.’ As a preliminary to action, the viceroy brought to- 
gether some of the wisest theologians in Peru to consider the 
many vexing problems relating to the treatment of the Indians 
and also held a junta of the most experienced persons to consider 
in his presence the many papers and suggestions available on 
Potosi so that the visitador would go forth with as good advice 
as possible. Many of the specific recommendations drawn up by 
this latter group—which included the Jesuit José de Acosta— 
were also in the “Re/acién.” The maintenance of the socavones 
was strongly supported, as advised by Capoche, as were the con- 
tinuation of the right of Indians to collect ore and sell it (rescate) 
and the preservation of the office of protector of the Indians, 
the lowering of the price of mercury, and the encouragement 
of Indians to refine as much metal as possible with their own 
guaira method which required no mercury. All these and other 
reforms Cérdoba Mesia was to put into effect. During the course 
of this lengthy report to Philip II, the Conde del Villar referred 
several times to the relaciones he had received from capable 
experts, though never mentioning their authors by name. In the 
end Cérdoba Mesia did not go as visitador to Potosi, for “he 
excused himself,” ®* but it seems reasonable to assume that Ca- 
poche’s document played a part in the decisions the viceroy took 
relating to Potosi. 

The “Relacién” continued to be known after the Conde del 
Villar returned to Spain in 1589 for Juan Lopez de Cepeda, the 
veteran president of the Audiencia de La Plata, owned a copy 
of the entire document. Capoche held Judge Lopez in high 
esteem, and may even have sent the copy when he learned that 
Cérdoba Mesia had declined the appointment as visitador, so 
as to have a friend in the Audiencia. The Jesuit Acosta, who 
served in Potosi during one or two years and was present at the 
junta convoked by the Conde del Villar, described Potosi in his 
Historia natural y moral de las Indias in words so reminiscent 
of the “Relacién” as to suggest that he knew the manuscript, 


67 Levillier, Gobernantes del Perti, X, 97-115. 
68 [bid., XI, 72. 
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though he did not refer to it specifically as he did to other 
material of which he availed himself. 

The official historian Antonio de Herrera had access to all 
documents in the archive of the Council of the Indies and could 
requisition others, so that it is not surprising to run across phrases 
made familiar by Capoche in the large Historia general de los 
hechos de los castellanos en las islas y tierrafrme del océano 
(1601-1615). The able and prolific seventeenth-century Council 
oficial, Antonio de Leén Pinelo, collected documents on Potosi, 
including the "Re/acién,” in preparation for his never-completed 
history of the mine and quoted Capoche as one of his authorities 
in his genial work, Paraiso en el Nuevo Mundo, in which he 
precisely located the Earthly Paradise in Andean America. He 
had clearly become infected by what might be called “Potosi 
fever’—the tendency to glorify and magnify everything con- 
nected with the mine—for he carefully calculated that the silver 
production up to the time he wrote “would be sufficient for a 
bridge or road from Potosi to Madrid 2071 leagues long, four 
fingers thick, and fourteen varas wide.” °*° Other writers referred 
to the “‘Re/acién,’”’ but it was not widely available; even the his- 
torian Juan Bautista Mufioz, whose scouring of the Spanish 
archives in the years 1780-1790 was an exceedingly thorough 
operation, seems not to have been aware of its existence. Nor 
does Orstia y Vela list it among the many works he used in his 
voluminous and still largely unpublished work with the charac- 
teristically high-flown title Historia de la Villa Imperial de Po- 
tosi: Riquezas incomparables de su famoso cerro, grandezas de 
su magnanima poblacion, sus guerras civiles, y casos memorables. 


The real importance of the “Relacién’” lies neither in its imme- 
diate influence on viceregal actions, nor in the use made of it 
during the period of almost four centuries it has circulated since 
Capoche dedicated it to the Conde del Villar and despatched 
the original Ms. with “retrato” to Lima in time for it to reach 
the viceroy as soon as he arrived from Spain to assume the bur- 





** Raul Porras Barrenechea, ed., El Paraiso en el Nuevo Mundo (2 
vols. Lima, 1943), II, 371-372. Leén Pinelo’s general description of 
Potosi comes in Libro IV, cap. 23 (II, 323-338). 
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den of governing the vast viceroyalty of Peru. Today we find 
the “Relacién” valuable because it provides one of the most 
revealing documents we have on the economic and social struc- 
ture of one of the greatest colonial cities of the new world, and 
because it illustrates in a dramatic fashion some of the basic 
problems involved in writing the history of Spanish America. 
The first point is evident from the previous description of the 
work, and it is likely that the full utilization of the economic, 
political, and sociological material in the “Re/acién” will even- 
tually enliven the somewhat arid monographs on Spanish colonial 
municipalities in the New World. 


The significance of Capoche’s work to the general historiog- 
raphy of Spanish America requires some explanation. The “Re- 
lacién,’ if studied in connection with the other material on 
Potosi, raises the basic question of the point from which new 
world history can best be presented: from Spain or from Amer- 
ica? The “Relacién” does, indeed, help us to understand one 
of the decisive periods of Philip II in Europe. These were the 
years during which Elizabeth’s sea-dogs harried the Spanish em- 
pire. Potosi’s treasure helped Philip prepare for the great trial 
of strength with England; the Spanish defeat of 1588 was felt 
in America, especially in Potosi where production was stepped 
up to help meet the Crown’s ever-increasing needs. It is not 
surprising, then, to see that the king and Council of the Indies 
gave immediate attention to the mining correspondence and sta- 
tistics on silver production among the impressive quantities of 
official documentation which arrived with each fleet from Amer- 
ica. Lépez de Cepeda, who owned a copy of the “Relacién” 
and as president of the Charcas audiencia kept closely in touch 
with Potosi affairs, sent a long report to the king on December 
9, 1586, emphasizing the increase in silver production and the 
“loans” by the Potosinos to the Crown of 323,000 ducados.” 
But even this was not enough, and Philip II wrote posthaste to 
the Conde del Villar instructing him to collect all possible money 


7 “Carta del Licenciado Cepeda a S.M. tocanta al beneficio de los 
metales y minas de la villa de Potosi y consiguiente acrecentamiento de 
la real hacienda.” Levillier, Audiencia de Charcas, Il, 254-272. 
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to supply his “grandes y precisos’” expenses. The viceroy scraped 
every possible barrel and proudly announced on July 13, 1589, 
in one of his last letters from Lima, that he had been able to 
remit more gold and silver than in any previous shipment from 
Peru to Spain.”* Potosi could be, and often was at least among 
royal officials at the court, looked upon as being primarily a 
producer of revenue for a hard-pressed Crown. Thus to them 
the history of the mine could best be viewed from the mother 
country. 

Potosi also illustrated some of the basic problems faced by 
Spaniards in the lands they conquered overseas and for this 
problem we must shift the focus of interest from Madrid to 
Potosi. Both Capoche and the Viceroy Toledo, who was respon- 
sible for fastening the mita system of forced labor on the Indians 
for hundreds of miles round about Potosi, expressed a keen 
desire to help the Indians. Capoche didn’t like the mingados, 
the Indians who were not under the mita but who came volun- 
tarily to Potosi to work, usually in the sngenios. Perhaps Capoche 
as an operator of ingenios came into direct and daily contact 
with the mingados and may have been disadvantaged by their 
apparent laziness and inconstancy. Be that as it may, Capoche 
denounced the cruelty and oppression of Spaniards toward the 
mitayos who were forced to work in the dangerous mines. And 
Toledo waxed mightily indignant when the audacious Jesuit Luis 
Lopez in 1580 charged that Indians were bought and sold with 
ingenios and were being decimated by their addiction to liquor. 
The viceroy referred to his ordinances to demonstrate that all 
possible measures had been undertaken on behalf of the Indians, 
and insisted that they had just as much opportunity as Spaniards 
to discover mines for their own profit."* But the result was 
oppression and death for many Indians, despite the desire of 
Capoche, Toledo, and Conde del Villar, and others to protect 


"1 Levillier, Gobernantes del Peri, XI, 72. 

" The charges by Lépez are in “‘Capitulos hechos por el maestro Luis 
Lopez de la Compafiia del Nombre de Jestis, en deservicio de S.M. y del 
gobierno del virey y audiencias,” dated April 8, 1580. Documentos 
inéditos de Espana, XCIV, 472-486. Toledo's reply appears, sbid., 
pp. 505, 517-518. 
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them. As Capoche himself stated: “More blood of the Indians 
than ore goes into producing silver.” Spain desired to Christian- 
ize and civilize the Indians, but the Crown desperately needed 
money and Spaniards in America could neither supply this aid 
nor support themselves in the style to which they wished to be 
accustomed unless Indians and others did the work. The ‘Re- 
lacién’”’ shows how impossible was the attempt to reach both 
objectives. 

Besides presenting in dramatic colors the fundamental dilemma 
of Spain in governing her New World, the “Re/acién” also 
clearly indicates the special ‘‘American’” quality of Potosi’s his- 
tory. As Roberto Prudencio, the Bolivian scholar, has pointed 
out, Lima and Buenos Aires were largely Spanish cities trans- 
planted to America. 

“They lacked the humus necessary to create that new atmosphere of 
culture which was distinctly colonial. Potosi was much different . . . 
Potosi was the unique and extraordinary fruit of a native plant, born from 
the magic injection of the Hispanic spirit. Potosi accomplished in a 
supreme way what we new Americans seek today and which the republic 
has lost: the creative genius that has resulted from the magical fusion of 
the two spirits, the two worlds: the Hispanic and the Indian. Thus 
Potosi has been able to work out its own way of life, its own style; that 
is to say its own culture, thanks to that amalgamation which it knew how 
to achieve so marvelously.” 7 


If this be true, one must look at the history of Potosi from 
the standpoint of this new Hispano-Indian creation in America, 
and not only from that of the bureaucrats in Spain concerned 
with the royal treasury. 

The historian today, trying to comprehend the truth of a com- 
plicated subject sometimes obscured by rhetoric and various types 
of nationalistic propaganda, will conclude that the "Re/acidn” 
clearly indicates the need for a comprehensive approach to the 
history of Potosi and for an investigation of documentation in 
both American and European archives. A fuller story and a 
better perspective will be achieved if the history of the mine is 
viewed from Spain and from America. 


73 “Reflexiones sobre la colonia, Kollasuyo, afio 1 (La Paz, 1955), 
no. 5, p. 10. 
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The philosopher of history may also see in Capoche’s story an 
excellent example of what Oswald Spengler calls a Faustian 
drama, peculiar to our western culture, of man’s “uncontrollable 
longings for freedom, solitude, immense independence.” * So- 
ciologists may have a difficult time classifying Potosi, for it does 
not show the normal pattern of a pre-industrial city. But the 
rapid and radical social changes Potosi underwent produced a 
distinct ethos worthy of their scrutiny. Anthropologists, who 
have already noted the importance of cities as a center of accul- 
turation, will find much information in the “Re/acién” that shows 
the process of cultural osmosis in Potosi altering the ideas and 
habits of Indians and Spaniards alike. And although it may 
be considered a typical example of the many historical documents 
composed by Spaniards to describe and explain their actions in 
America, in one respect it is unique. The “Relacién” offers a 
detailed view of life, labor and technical developments by a mill 
operator who was both an acute observer and an active participant 
in the scene he recorded. Many adventurous Spaniards rushed 
to Peru after the mine was discovered in 1545, but Luis Capoche 
of Seville is the only one known to have produced a substantial 
volume which provides a close-up view of the life, labor, and 
technical deelopments of one of the largest and least studied 
cities of colonial America, the Villa Imperial de Potosi. 


Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (2 vols., New York, 
1926-1928), I, 336. 
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The House Investigation of 
the Nixon Incident 


By Heliodoro Gonzalez* 


On June 3, 1958 the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs opened hearings on 
the deterioration in relations with Latin America which seemed 
to have been demonstrated by the incidents of the Nixon visit 
which had “caused us,” in Chairman Byrd’s words, “considerable 
loss of prestige and a great deal of embarrassment.” * Since 
improvement in the conduct of foreign policy can hardly come 
without correct analysis of the problems, the testimony of the 
State Department at these hearings is particularly significant. 

Origin of the Nixon Mission. “The trip,” testified Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Rubottom, “was primarily the result of 
the naming of the Vice-President as the representative of the 
President and the American people to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent-elect Frondizi in Argentina. Once the Vice-President was 
going that far and it became known, there were invitations from 
other neighboring countries that he plan to stop off on the way 
or on the way back.” 

Congressman O’Hara promptly asked: “Were these invitations 
inspired or did they come voluntarily?” Since the Department 
had already blamed certain governments for failure to take ade- 
quate security measures for the protection of the distinguished 


* Author of “A Latin American View of the Making of Public Policy 
at Export-Import Bank,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. XI, 
No. 4, pp. 3-22. 

1A Review of the Relations of the United States and Other American 
Republics,” Hearings before the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, Second Session. 
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visitors, it was important to know whether the visitors had in 
effect been imposed upon some of the countries or whether they 
had been invited voluntarily. 


Mr. Rubottom replied: “I think they were for the most part 
voluntary.” [Italics added). This left unanswered the question 
whether in such a trouble spot as Peru, where the State Depart- 
ment was testifying that the Peruvian Government had feared 
that suitable security measures would be regarded as “‘against the 
will of the people as a whole,” the visitors came by request of 
the U.S. Government or whether the host country had actually 
solicited the visit. 

Further, the idea that the Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Latin American Affairs cannot testify with certainty as to 
where invitations have been volunteered and where they were 
solicited leaves one with an intensified irritation with the Depart- 
ment’s lack of frankness vis-a-vis the American people, something 
which always seems inappropriate in a democracy.? On this 
theme, Chairman Byrd offered up a remark at one point in the 
hearings that is pertinent: ‘‘I must say that I am extremely disap- 
pointed many times in witnesses that come before the committee. 
I think we have gotten evasive answers to our questions and I 
think it has been very evident that so many of our witnesses know 
very little about the jobs they are supposed to perform.” (This 
observation was not directed at Mr. Rubottom). 


Origin of the Unfriendly Demonstrations. Mr. Rubottom 
testified that the Nixon visit had been a success, that the sensa- 
tional unfriendly incidents had tended to obscure the “‘positive 
accomplishments” of the trip. He attributed the inhospitable 
and violent acts to a “small, insidious and organized minority.” 
In Venezuela, “there is ample evidence that the violent attacks 
on the Vice-President were organized and spearheaded by a small 
communist minority.” In Peru, “there is evidence that the nu- 
cleus of demonstrators consisted of no more than 50 to 75 


2 This Subcommittee asked also what the cost of the Nixon visit had 
been since it was charged to the State Department. The information was 
considered unsuitable for transmission to the American taxpayers. ‘“Theirs 
not to question why, theirs but to pay and die.” 
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persons, and that these same people participated both at the 
university and at the plaza in front of the hotel, and that the 
real leaders were probably no more than eight or ten.” 

“Were the State Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency shocked and surprised by the incidents?” asked Con- 
gresswoman Kelley. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rubottom. ‘We had advance information 
that there might be demonstrations but no one expected that 
there would be demonstrations that would take the form these 
took in Venezuela particularly.” 

Chairman Byrd was not satisfied: “It has been said that these 
demonstrations represented the manifestation of feeling on the 
part of a very small minority but does not the fact that the 
host government was unable to cope with or seemed to be 
unwilling to cope with the situation satisfactorily reflect more 
than just a feeling on the part of a small minority?” 

Mr. Maurice Bernbaum, Director of the Office of South Amer- 
ican Affairs in the Department of State, replied: “With regard 
to Venezuela, you had an extraordinary situation which I would 
prefer to lay to miscalculation rather than to anything else. 
There was not anything deliberate in it. There was a miscalcu- 
lation of the extent to which the police authorities had been 
really decimated by the events which took place after the revo- 
lution . . . In Peru, you had a very special situation at the San 
Marcos University. This problem of autonomy in universities 
is a traditional one . . . So the fact that you had no police at 
the time does not in my opinion reflect any apprehension (sic) 
on the part of the government or the police, that the action they 
would have taken to protect the Vice-President would have been 
counter-productive—would have been against the will of the 
people as a whole.” 

Mr. Rubottom’s answer was sharper. “There was nothing in 
the past history of our relations with Latin America or in the 
past history of treatment accorded visitors to lead anybody to 
expect violence, nor was there any reason to believe that even 
if there were people with that intent the host countries would 
not take the necessary steps to provide for physical security 
and prevent the demonstrations from erupting into something 
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more serious. One would have thought, after the incidents in 
Lima, for instance, that in the succeeding stops even extraor- 
dinary precautions might have been taken to avoid any incidents.” 
No one expected, said Mr. Rubottom, that “there would be 
such inadequate security and protection for the Vice-President 
that the organized mobs—certainly by a very very small group— 
would be able to do what they did do.” 

The basis for sending out the marines was thus established. 
The host countries had been unwilling or unable to provide ade- 
quate security protection. 

Still probing with respect to the emphasis on the small organ- 
ized minority, Chairman Byrd asked: “Before Vice-President 
Nixon arrived in any particular country, was there noticeable 
indications of stepped-up activity in communist propaganda?” 

Mr. Oram, Assistant-Director for Latin America of U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency, replied “Yes.” 

Mr. Schmidt, Deputy Assistant-Director of the same agency, 
said: “We are not informed of any great buildup in most coun- 
tries prior to his arrival. The manner in which the communists 
operate is not normally to tip off their hand by advance propa- 
ganda activities.” 

“Were there any exhortations in the communist propaganda 
to commit physical violence against the Vice-President?” 

The U.S.I.A. replied: “The non-communist press coverage in 
and of itself would probably not have been inflammatory al- 
though it was bitter. There is no doubt that the articles in the 
communist press contributed to the feelings that finally erupted 
in the demonstrations against Vice-President Nixon . . . There 
was apparently no buildup which could in any sense be con- 
sidered as inciting the population to violence with the exception 
of press coverage in Lima and Caracas. Even in these latter 
two countries it is probably correct to say that the material 
designed to incite the populace to violence was confined to the 
communist press.” 

Support of the Dictators. “Do you suppose,” asked Chait- 
man Byrd, “that our apparent support of certain dictators in the 
area might have contributed to breaking down our relationships 
with Latin America in general?” The U.S. Information Agency 
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was testifying that even an anti-communist paper in Caracas had 
published a front-page open letter to Mr. Nixon condemning 
American support of dictatorships, and even the poorly-informed 
members of the House Committee apparently were aware of the 
immense dissatisfaction with our policy in Venezuela, Colombia 
and Argentina. And as Congressman Hays pointed out, the 
Vice-President himself, upon his return to the United States, 
had said that ‘the development of some policy was now in order 
to meet this situation where we have supported governments 
that were not in favor with the people . . . He must have had 
some altered policy in mind when he said he felt that we should 
do more than just pursue a conventional non-intervention policy, 
that we were at least by indirection sustaining or helping to 
sustain dictatorships.” 

Now, however, the State Department went far beyond the 
limits of gullibility which even a Congressional subcommittee 
might be expected to possess. ‘I would like to suggest,” said 
Mr. Rubottom, “that the very progress that has been made 
toward democratic free constitutional government in the Amer- 
icas, the countries you named, Argentina, Colombia and Venez- 
uela, is proof of the fact that our policy has been working 
successfully.” And apparently going on the assumption that the 
best defense is the launching of an offensive, the Department 
added: ““We feel that the United States has, by example and by 
every other means, including the clasp of the warm hand and 
the embrace, to use the term of the Vice-President, shown its 
respect and preference for democratic forms of government.” 

All over the hemisphere, the State Department’s embrace of 
Perén, the timely financial assistance to Perén, the praise by 
high-level U.S. officials of the Argentine dictator, had all been 
taken to represent warmth toward a dictator rather than toward 
a democratic government. Had every expert on Latin America 
in the hemisphere been wrong? Was this actually a demo- 
cratic form of government which Perén had tortured his people 
into accepting ? 

All over the hemisphere, the State Department’s labelling of 
the Venezuelan regime as a model government, the medal for 
the dictator, etc., had been taken to represent warmth and respect 
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for a dictator rather than for a democratic government. Had 
every expert on Latin America in the hemisphere misjudged the 
character of the Pérez Jiménez regime? 

All over the hemisphere, the decision to allow the Colombian 
dictator to decide who shall represent the U.S. in Bogota and 
who shall not, the aid given the regime, had been taken to rep- 
resent warmth and preference for a dictator rather than for 
democratic government. Had every expert on Latin America 
in the hemisphere misjudged also the character of the Rojas 
Pinilla regime? 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee brought the issue down 
to particulars: “Do you feel that the people of Latin America 
might have resented his paying homage to a dictator in Paraguay? 

Mr. Rubottom replied: “There was no indication that the 
people resented the visit . . . I do not think his visit there con- 
stituted paying homage.” 

But it is probable that the highly-respected La Prensa in Buenos 
Aires, in an editorial reminding us that it had been generally 
agreed that one of the main reasons for the hostile demonstra- 
tions against Nixon had been the friendly treatment given by 
the State Department to dictators, and protesting as not con- 
ducive to promotion of democratic government the dispatch of 
distinguished delegations to the inauguration ceremonies for 
the self-elected Paraguayan dictator, may have suggested a more 
useful standard by which to measure the value of the Nixon 
visit to Paraguay. After all, the Department must be aware of 
the fact that people under a dictatorship sometimes are not 
able to show resentment of dictator-sponsored events without 
adverse repercussions. The Department had been far behind 
even the Church in its disassociation from the dictators in Argen- 
tina, Venezuela and Colombia; and in Paraguay as the Nixon 
mission came in, the return of freedom to “our tyrannized coun- 
try” was being demanded by a fighting priest who was shortly 
to go on a nine-day fast to “remind those who banquet for a 
dictator’s victory, that the people of Paraguay are still suffering 
and hungry.” 

In its insistence that the hostile demonstrations reflected merely 
the view of a small minority capitalizing on some immediate 
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grievances, the Department of State sems to have chosen to 
ignore facts which might have provided the House Subcommit- 
tee with a proper frame of reference. Why? 

For instance, the London Times has pointed out: * (1) Since 
the war almost every democratically elected Latin American gov- 
ernment has reached power thanks to left-wing support with an 
anti-American bias. (2) Latin American newspapers, not only 
of the left wing, print editorial comment which would not seem 
out of place in the Moscow press. (3) The Communists are 
planting ideas in the minds not only of the politically naive 
man-on-the-street, but also of people who regard themselves as 
responsible and specially nationalist, and who would be outraged 
to be charged with having even communist leanings. (4) Many 
Latin American politicians seeking votes are not loath to court 
Communist support. (5) That some Latin American leaders 
do not share the U.S. concern about Communism is dangerous. 
(Italics added). 

The notion of a “small organized minority” suffered further 
when the former President of Costa Rica, Jose Figueres, rose 
to testify. Figueres found “‘the incidents of Peru and Venez- 
uela a turning point in the history of inter-American relations . . . 
I must be frank and even brutal, because I believe that the situa- 
tion demands it: people cannot spit on a foreign policy, which 
is what they meant to do. And after exhausting all other pos- 
sible means of conviction, spitting was the only thing left for 
them to do . . . Spitting is a despicable practice, when it is 
physically performed. But what about moral spitting? When 
your government invited Pedro Estrada, the Himmler of the 
Western Hemisphere, to be honored in Washington, did you 
not spit on the faces of all Latin American democrats? . . . When 
men and women and children were bleeding to death on the 
streets of Caracas to free their loved ones from the torture 
chambers of the tyrants and robbers and murderers who easily 
gtant oil concessions, United States newspapers were reassuring 
Americans that there was no reason for anxiety because U. S. 
investments in Venezuela were safe.” 


* August 28, 1958. 
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Almost as if to underline the accuracy of this appraisal by a 
Latin American ‘“‘liberal,” Mr. Rubottom asked the House Sub- 
committee to remember that “the United States has many inter- 
ests at stake in the conduct of relations with governments besides 
just the political form of the government concerned. We have 
thousands of Americans who are living in these countries. Their 
well-being and their protection ultimately depend upon our being 
able to conduct direct relations with these governments and 
being able to appeal to those governments if the case requires 
it for the protection of the American citizens involved. If we 
do not have normal correct relations, then our ability to protect 
our citizens there and our ability to look after the interests of 
this huge investment is greatly curtailed. (Italics added). 

Mr. Rubottom seemed to be ignoring the fact that the objec- 
tion to the State Department’s policy had not consisted of a 
demand for a diplomatic boycott. As one noted specialist on 
Latin America had written: ‘This does not mean that we should 
advocate the establishment of a diplomatic boycott of these dic- 
tatorial regimes or refuse to deal with them on matters affecting 
our hemispheric defense. Yet, there are ways of doing things 
which can be very eloquent in reiterating our national belief in 
genuine democracy and our natural aversion to every form of 
totalitarianism and dictatorship.” * 

Unfortunately for the Department of State, for a hemisphere 
being asked to mobilize for defense of the values of a free 
society, central importance had to attach to maintenance and 
promotion of democratic government rather than to the protec- 
tion of investments—even petroleum investments. It was, as 
Mr. Rubottom correctly pointed out, a matter of weighing our 
various interests in the scales. Unfortunately for the United 
States, in the eyes of clear-thinking men the hemisphere over, 
the Department had chosen to attach excessive weight to the 
defense of oil investments and to opening a road for oil com- 
panies where they were not wanted, and in so doing had chosen 
to sacrifice democratic government and the very values which 
constitute the highest-priority objective of foreign policy. 


* Serafino Romualdi, ‘‘A U.S. Policy for the Hemisphere,” The New 
Leader, December 27, 1954, p. 4. 
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Nor is it at all certain from the testimony or from the actions 
of the Nixon mission that the lesson has yet been learned. It 
might have been well under the circumstances for Nixon to have 
attended the inauguration ceremonies in Buenos Aires without 
devoting a special meeting with the President-elect to a discus- 
sion of petroleum policy and the admission of American com- 
panies to the Plate, and without publicizing the fact that 
petroleum investment had ben taken up with the President-elect. 
Effective operational technique, on behalf of the long-range inter- 
est of the United States in developments in the Plate, would 
have seemed to demand maximum disassociation from the pros- 
pective tendency, as the London Times reported it, “to pander 
to Peronista elements in all branches of Argentine society,” and 
particularly from the Frondizi decision to accept Perén’s lead on 
petroleum policy which had so pleased the United States in the 
last days of the Perén regime, even though, as the provisional 
President of Argentina later reminded the people: “one of the 
prime motives of the revolutionary movement to overthrow 
Perén had been the threat hanging over the petroleum industry.” 
Otherwise, the impression must gain ground that Nixon was 
better briefed on what he could do for the petroleum industry 
than on the conditions he was likely to be confronted with as a 
result of the casual manner in which the warmth of the good- 
neighbor policy had been dissipated. 

Constructive Effect of the Nixon Visit. The Department's 
testimony begins to approach the ridiculous when it starts to list 
the “positive accomplishments” of the Nixon demonstrations. 
“The statements made by Peruvian leaders after the incident 
clearly indicate the constructive effect on the Peruvian interests 
affected by this incident and I have no doubt in my mind what- 
soever that the long-term result—the short-term result as well— 
of the Lima visit will be positive and helpful.” 

That is to say, instead of the “considerable loss of prestige” 
which Chairman Byrd had suspected to be the consequence, the 
United States had actually gained. If that were the case, why 
was the subsequent visit of Milton Eisenhower handled as it was, 
and why did the United States collapse in panic with respect 
to our economic policies immediately ? 
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In the case of the Milton Eisenhower visit, the press services 
reported that ‘he was to be kept virtually invisible,” that “he 
left amid an aura of secrecy,” that “his public appearances were 
kept at a minimum,” that “the trip was carefully planned to 
avoid trouble,” that “the public was barred from the airport,” 
that “his arrival was closely guarded,” that “strict security meas- 
ures have kept Eisenhower from contact with the public,” that 
“his itinerary was kept secret from even the Central American 
diplomats whose countries he will visit.” 

If the Nixon incidents had had such “constructive effects” 
as the State Department reported, one might have supposed that 
the next “good-will” visitor would not be whisked in and out 
of countries by the back door, shielded from any contact with 
the public, limited to receiving loan applications and demands 
for commodity agreements at secret meetings with government 
officials. How many more “constructive effects” like those of 
the Nixon incident in Lima would the State Department require 
to admit that there was something very wrong in our relations 
with Latin America? 

Most important of all, within a matter of weeks after the 
return of Nixon, the U.S. swallowed its principles with respect 
to economic relations with Latin America, and reversed all but 
one of the basic policies on which the good-neighbor policy was 
built in the economic field. Was this the ‘positive accomplish- 
ment” of the mission? Panic? In a matter of weeks, after five 
years of defaulting on assistance in economic development 
through existing institutions, the Administration in panic ac- 
cepted the idea of a further proliferation of the structure of 
financing in Washington and came out in favor of the Inter- 
American Bank. There had been no change among technicians 
as to the fact that there already existed plenty of institutions to 
implement developmental assistance, if the proper use were made 
of them. But panic had overtaken the Administration. Within 
a matter of weeks, after years of recognition by virtually every 
Latin American expert in the government that commodity agree- 
ments would not remedy the over-supply of coffee as long as 
production controls were unacceptable to the Latin Americans 
and as long as the Latin Americans were unwilling to take 
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suitable steps to increase consumption, and after a vigorous suc- 
cessful campaign by Secretary of Agriculture Benson to revise 
the bases of our own farm program to retreat from the prin- 
ciples which were now demanded by the Latins for their com- 
modity, the U.S. gave in on coffee, began to finance heavily 
the withholding of coffee from markets and indicated that it 
no longer viewed with coolness the efforts to reach a commodity 
agreement which admittedly would only make the situation 
worse. It began instead to pressure the African producing coun- 
tries into accepting the agreement that the short-sighted Latins 
wanted. Was this the “constructive effect,” the ‘‘positive ac- 
complishment,” of the Nixon mission? 

In 1958 at a public-relations meeting to open the drive to 
increase foreign aid, Dulles had urged that we must have faith 
in our principles because we were fighting an enemy that was 
dedicated to his own principles. Now, a blanket of spit by “a 
small organized minority’ which the State Department insisted 
did not reflect the atitude of Latin Americans generally had suf- 
ficed to cause an abandonment of our position on economic 
issues, an abandonment of the principle of the free market, an 
abandonment of sound principles with respect to developmental 
cooperation. 

Only one principle remained. The United States would con- 
tinue to put pressure on Mexico, Brazil and Argentina to induce 
the countries to accept the penetration of foreign oil companies. 
Had the Administration chosen well in retaining this particular 
ptinciple? Politically, our attitude in insisting that funds from 
Washington should not be assigned to* projects of maximum 
priority (petroleum) was the most vulnerable area of American 
policy. Economically, it promised to jeopardize every non- 
petroleum direct investment in Latin America. Yet, when Nixon 
returned, the one visible accomplishment was the manner in 
whih the penetration of Argentina by foreign oil companies had 
been buttoned up.* Spit apparently does not penetrate the oil 
which coats our Latin American policy. 


*Nixon found himself in a difficult position in Buenos Aires. Former 
top officials of the U.S. Government had been reported negotiating ac- 
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On October 13, 1952, General Eisenhower had come to New 
Orleans to recite a pledge: “Here too (in the good-neighbor 
policy), our policy has been stop-and-go, zig and zag. That 
too will change after you give the command on next November 
4.” But his own Administration, polished in spit, had now 
abandoned itself to the worst zig and zag in the history of our 
policy in Latin America. It had made the fatal error of falling 
into panic. It was abandoning policies still deemed sound by 
its own experts, merely for lack of effective operational tech- 
nique and effective officials to implement sound policy. 


On October 13, 1952, the General had said: “A good-neighbor 
policy has become by drift and neglect a poor-neighbor policy. 
With the coming of war we frantically wooed Latin America. 
Then came the end of the war and the Administration proceeded 
to forget these countries just as fast. There was no mutual 
working out of long-term economic problems. Terrible disil- 
lusionment set in throughout Latin America.” 


But by August 28, 1958, an unbiased British newspaper could 
say: “The Roosevelt Administration, with its good-neighbourly 
policy, provided a sense of warmth and security, but since the 
war, as the United States’ commitments increased and its diplo- 
macy toward Latin Americans became apparently more casual, 
their grumblings that their loyalty and good will were being 
taken for granted by the United States and the West generally 
have risen to a crescendo. The United States has agreed to a 
new joint study of the development needs of the continent and 
to the formation of an Inter-American Bank for Regional De- 
velopment to help to finance them. But such help will come 
to little unless Latin America can be made to feel there is a new 
spirit toward her.” ° 


tively for petroleum concessions, and there were reports also that a close 
associate of the White House was interested in concessions. His briefing 
prior to arrival must therefore have emphasized the negotiation of oil 
concessions as the primary interest of the United States in the emerging 
Frondizi regime. Actually, of course, the U.S. interest in developments 
in the Plate was not primarily a matter of petroleum, however beneficial 
that might prove to certain special interests. 
® London Times. 
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Mr. Dulles was no stranger to the concept that “‘spirit” is 
important in inter-American relations. During the hearings on 
his nomination for the post of Secretary of State he had said: 
“You have got the machinery but the spirit is the thing which 
counts .. . The most change that is needed is a change of heart.” 
Yet, for five years, relations with Latin America had been 
marked by (1) a total lack of integrity with respect to this 
nation’s pledges regarding developmental assistance, (2) a blun- 
dering in the political relationship that is almost incomprehen- 
sible given the guideposts that had already been established, and 
(3) use of the conference machinery in a manner which would 
have totally destroyed the effectiveness of any machinery except 
that which had been so firmly established by the Hull-Welles 
policies. 

Zig and Zag: Latin Interpretation. From its foreign wit- 
nesses, the House Subcommittee was able to get an idea of what 
Latin America thought might result from the panic into which 
the State Department had been thrown by the “constructive 
effects” and “positive accomplishments” of the Nixon visit. 

Mr. Figueres suggested that ‘‘the price that the American 
consumer (of coffee) is willing to pay, we have found through 
trial and error, through U.S. agencies and through U.S. ad- 
visers, is from 95 cents to a dollar a pound. Below that con- 
sumption does not increase. That has been determined by trial 
and error, and by mistakes.” 

It is actually not at all certain that the demand for coffee is 
as inelastic as Mr. Figueres suggested, and the ‘‘willingness to 
pay” 95 cents to $1.00 a pound seems to be challenged by the 
growing demand for cheaper coffee, the spread of vacuum-packed 
Africans at low prices, the economy-attraction of instant coffee, 
the declining quality of coffee which the consumer has felt it 
necessary to drink (more cups to the pound) as a protest against 
the 95 cents to $1.00 per pound price. 

Mr. Figueres then went on to say: “We are trying to stabilize 
the price at approximately that level which means anything 
between 60 and 70 cents (green coffee) for the very high quali- 
ties. Suppose it is 60 cents. You can argue with people who 
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say: “Well, if things go from bad to worse and the price, because 
of a surplus, drops to 40, we will intervene.’ We claim it should 
be at least 60 cents. Now, let’s see the difference. It is 20 
cents a pound, which will mean very little for the American con- 
sumer because in those margins most of the differences do not 
go to the consumer. In those narrow margins, that is.” 

Again, it should be pointed out that some inaccuracy is in- 
volved in Mr. Figueres’ analysis. A decline of 20 cents per 
pound in green coffee would actually and definitely be quickly 
reflected in the price the American consumer would pay, and 
it would be reflected in increased consumption which is particu- 
larly important. 

Mr. Figueres continued: “The difference between 40 and 60, 
comparatively nothing, 20 cents a pound, means $20 million on 
a million units of 100 pounds. Twenty million dollars a year 
for a tiny country of 1 million people . . . $20 million a year 
that goes to our economy, stays there. It is our money. We do 
not have to pay it back and we do not have to pay interest on it.” 

Mr. Figueres neglected to discuss the fact that the Latin Amer- 
ican producers were still finding the price of coffee (even the 
prospective declining price) so remunerative that everywhere 
production and acreage were still being expanded. Brazil alone 
had in 1957-58 put in another 700,000 acres of coffee. Produc- 
tion was expanding rapidly and the new techniques of cultivation 
promised /ower and lower unit cost. Yet, the Latin Americans 
had not chosen to do anything for themselves. After a year of 
the crisis, they were still in the talking stage about the increase 
in advertising outlay from 10 cents to 25 cents per bag, and 
even at the higher figure, the proportion of consumption-promo- 
tion funds relative to a $1.5 billion market in the U.S. was 
ridiculously low. Nor had there been any serious interest shown 
in starting the adjustment to demand by controlling production. 
Figueres himself in the middle of his testimony indicated that 
Costa Rica hoped to expand its exports from 700,000 to one 
million. How? By keeping prices so high as to discourage con- 
sumption? Or at the expense of some other country, presumably 
one stupid enough to stand still and withhold its coffee in order 
to allow competitors to sell more? 
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And what did this “new economics,” which the panic into 
which the Nixon visit had thrown the State Department encour- 
aged, mean in practical terms? Twenty million dollars per year 
in concealed subsidies by the American consumer for Costa Rica 
worked out to $650 million per year for all the Latin American 
coffee countries. In other words, an annuity (which would inci- 
dentally have to be raised continually since the producing coun- 
tries were acting to increase the disparity between demand and 
supply) which amounted to the interest on $16 billion. Some 
“positive accomplishment!” 

Congressman Fascell put it well: “This approach is purely 
temporary because we do not know what else to do? . . . This 
whole approach is completely negative and is only a temporary 
expedient to the economic problem . . . so that means with Brazil 
in a position, for example by itself to practically supply all 
world consumption, it means you would have a tremendous eco- 
nomic waste in the labor, the capital, and the management nec- 
essary to achieve all the production which you are then going 
to limit and on which you are going to peg a price.” 

“That is correct,” replied Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Mann . . . “But we have begun talking about 
producer incentives and the economic factors that cause over- 
production.” 

Before the “constructive effect” of the Nixon visit, the Depart- 
ment had recognized the problem and felt that $650 million 
per year was an excessive burden to place on this country as long 
as it was not only a temporary expedient but also one which 
would make the problem even worse.- After the “constructive 
effect” had been felt, such a little thing as $650 million out of 
the pockets of U.S. consumers no longer concerned the State 
Department. And what of principle? The State Department 
was in effect ready to substitute an administered price for the 
free market. And how would it be administered? By political 
manipulation. How many cents per pound in the administered 
price would it take to buy 10 votes at the United Nations 
Assembly? Or 14 votes? 

Even a more conservative witness from Peru, Mr. Pedro Bel- 
tran, a man noted for his faith in sound economics, seemed to 
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have been won over partly at least by the positive accomplishment 
of the Mission to Lima. 

“You are talking,” said Mr. Beltran, “to someone who does 
not believe in grants, and who thinks it should all be so that 
people do not get used to living on the help they get from 
someone else, so as a general proposition I would make provision 
for the service of a loan on the best possible terms at the lowest 
rate of interest on the longest period of amortization, but at the 
same time in times of emergency when we find something that 
will go deep in public opinion, let’s not miss the opportunity 
because they do not come up every day. In some cases, only a 
grant will meet the purpose.” 

“Is the grant better than a loan?” Congressman Jackson had 
asked. (There had been a discussion of Peru’s shocking housing 
problem, and of a commission that had drafted a report on it). 
“Supposing,” said Mr. Beltran, ‘‘this Government came out with 
a grant and said, ‘we are going to give a grant of so many mil- 
lion dollars for the exclusive purpose of carrying out the housing 
project.’ That would be news for a long time to come.” 

“I think I would choose the grant,” said Mr. Beltran, “but 
I would do it very sparingly and only in very hard times like 
at present when all these countries are suffering from a tremen- 
dous lack of foreign exchange, and therefore any help coming 
now will be of additional benefit and appreciated in a way in 
which it would not have been were things different. A year 
ago I would have told you to make a loan on the easiest possible 
terms. I do not think I would say that today.” 


The Consequences of the Panic. By the time that the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs had closed its hearings, 
Latin American diplomats had developed an understanding of 
the panic which had overwhelmed the Administration and were 
hard at work studying how best to capitalize on it. In Brazil, 
President Kubitchek advanced a rather empty scheme, labelled 
for public-relations purposes “Operation Pan America” and 
plugged it hard in an effort to shore up the sagging prestige 
of his regime. (He had previously tried to divert attention from 
the financial collapse into which his administration’s policies had 
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thrown Brazil by propagandizing Brasilia and had won the 
cooperation of the United States Government for a loan for 
Brazilia even though probably no other project could possibly 
have had so low a priority on economic or public policy grounds. 
By 1958, however, Brasilia was financially a bottomless hole 
into which no more money of consequence, domestic or foreign, 
could justifiably be thrown. Thus, Operation Pan America was 
brought along in time in the hope again of diverting public atten- 
tion from the lack of accomplishment of the Administration). 

The scheme was ready for Secretary of State Dulles when he 
arrived on a typical two or three day “‘show of interest’”’ visit 
which the Department of State believes suffices to persuade Latin 
Americans of its interest in Latin America. 

From the standpoint of operational technique, the Dulles visit 
had only one significant result in the economic field: It made 
it possible for the top foreign-policy officer of the United States 
Government (1) to underline to the Brazilian President that 
the United States viewed with extreme pleasure and elation the 
decision of the Argentine regime to shift its petroleum policy 
so that concessions could once more be gotten by foreign com- 
panies, (2) to express the hope that the Brazilian government 
would follow the Argentine lead as soon as possible (at least 
as soon as former officials of the U.S. Government now plying 
the traffic in oil concessions could complete their business in 
Buenos Aires and come to Rio?), and (3) to warn Brazil that 
the U.S. was retaining one principle in its economic program, 
namely, that the U.S. Government would not finance Petrobras 
or any other state petroleum entity. That is to say, despite its 
alleged interest in maximum acceleration of economic develop- 
ment in Latin America, this government would continue to finance 
lower-priority projects in preference to the top-priority project 
of the country. And to demonstrate this, the U.S. Government 
had recently made a loan for a brassiere manufacturer in Mexico 
on the theory that this constituted optimum developmental co- 
operation, as against the alternative—or one alternative—of 
accelerating the development of the petroleum entity. Inevitably, 
there were Brazilians who found that the choice of the manu- 
facturing of brassieres as against petroleum development repre- 
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sented a curious finding for a nation professing to be interested 
in optimum development for its neighbors. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs might have 
learned more from an examination of the Brazilian press before, 
during and after the Dulles visit than it did from the extended 
hearings of June-July 1958. 

The crusading pro-democracy editor of Tribuna da Imprensa, 
for example, wrote: * 

(1) The strong position of communism in Brazil is not a 
question of more money or less money. It depends on the lack 
of an ideal in our policy, on the lack of faith in democracy, on 
the lack of principle as regards organization and functioning 
of national institutions. What makes Brazil an easy target for 
Red propaganda is not so much the misery of the masses as 
the corruption and egoism of their leaders. 

(2) It is often said in over-simplification that the Red danger 
will disappear when the standard of living improves among the 
masses. If this were true, Communism would already be vic- 
torious because the Red faith travels faster than prosperity. We 
should not be more materialistic than the communists themselves. 
No doubt, the improvement in the standard of living is important. 
But there are other factors of consequence: Sound systems of 
education, informed public opinion by sound democratic leader- 
ship, measures to isolate communism, not giving communists 
access to privileges which are denied truly democratic elements 
of the country. These factors do not exist in Brazil and that is 
why Communism is on the march here. 

(3) The worst thing that Mr. Dulles could do for Brazil right 
now is to lend us money. American loans are opium for Brazil. 
The more money Brazil borrows, the more time we shall need 
to recover, and the more we shall drift away from the U.S. As 
long as these loans are forthcoming, we will not balance the 
economy. No one seems to care about the effect of loose lending 
on Brazil’s economy and on its morale and morals. 

(4) Over half of the Brazilian economy is already under the 
control of a growing statism, and as far as private initiative is 


7 August 4, 1958. 
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concerned, in Brazil this involves all too often the privilege given 
by government to certain groups to get rich at will—groups 
established by people with government connections. This is not 
a new thing but has reached its highest profitability during the 
Kubitschek regime. 

(5) The President is not anti-American. But the government 
is strongly anti-American in top elements. A minority, lacking 
the strength to make decisions, are sincerely appreciative of the 
alliance between the U.S. and Brazil, and are so honestly, as 
compared with those who are swayed by the capacity to borrow 
more by use of the communist specter, or by the ease with which 
the U.S. can be blamed for everything, even things that stem 
from local errors in policy. 

(6) The main interest of the United States should be to assist 
Brazil in education—primary, secondary, university, professional. 
When a Brazilian turns on the light at home, he does not remem- 
ber who lent the money to build the powerhouse. But when a 
Brazilian learns something, an idea, a technical performance, he 
will never forget who gave him the lesson. 

(7) The armed forces cost too much. If we could reduce the 
expenses and take advantage of the dedication and competence 
of many of our military men, we could have better defense, and 
yet have more money for education and agriculture, now so 
neglected. 

(8) Perhaps instead of just going along with the notion of 
fixing quotas for coffee as a solution, it might be better for the 
U.S. to suggest that what may be needed is a desire and willing- 
ness to sell coffee, to maintain Brazil’s share of the market instead 
of allowing it to be whittled away by competitors, to price coffee 
so as to expand markets.* 

It is a curious commentary on the state of inter-American 
relations in the year 1958, after the sound base on which the 
good-neighbor policy had been built, that the State Department 
was in full panic and was abandoning principle in its economic 
decisions regardless of soundness, while in Brazil, and in many 
of the other Latin American republics where men of good-will 





*The material cited represents a rough translation. 
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and intelligence still used their brains, editors could in their 
wisdom perceive the errors into which the State Department had 
fallen in reaction to a spit-bath and could write with such an 
obviously superior conception of the objectives and implementa- 
tion of sound public policy in the foreign field. 

The Position of the Church. The staff of the House Com- 
mittee apparently made no effort to bring in witnesses from the 
Church who might be expected to be especially familiar with 
the subject-matter of the investigation. And the Subcommittee 
accordingly was deprived of the opportunity of learning how 
even the Church—so long criticized by intellectuals in this coun- 
try and in Latin America for its failure to perceive challenges of 
the moment—had moved far ahead of the State Department in 
its approach to Latin America and was demonstrating daily that 
the new panic approach of the State Department, however much 
it might throw a congressional committee into confusion, had 
no future. 

A stereotype of the Latin American institutional structure is 
passing—passing perhaps faster than most specialists on Latin 
American affairs would have thought likely or possible. Namely, 
the concept that “in Latin America, where the social institutions 
are more inclined toward authoritarian than democratic forms, 
it is logical that few members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
should offer a defense of democracy . . . The Church condi- 
tions the individual more toward authoritarianism than toward 
democracy.” ° Again, “it is accurate to state that the Church 
in Latin America is not social-minded. The Church emphasizes 
charity to the poor. The Church is not interested in preventive 
social work or in modernizing the producing systems so as to 
improve material standards of living.” *° Since those comments 
were published, developments in Latin America seem to have 
disproved them in an emphatic manner. 

In the current struggle against dictatorships in Latin America, 
which has seen important changes in Argentina, Colombia, Ve- 


® William S. Stokes, “Catholicism and Democracy in Latin America,” 
Responsible Freedom in the Americas, Edited by Angel del Rio (Double- 
day & Co., New York, 1955) p. 363. 

1p. 368. 
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nezuela, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and Haiti, the Church has 
figured heavily on the side of the democratic forces, and has 
actually led in the overthrow of the major dictators—Perén, 
Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez. It has been a vigorous, even domi- 
nant force in the drive toward restoration of democratic forms. 

Daniel James has noted correctly that ‘‘two forces traditionally 
regarded as reactionary in Latin America—the Army and the 
Church—have overthrown three dictators—Perén, Rojas Pinilla, 
and Pérez Jiménez. At the same time, the liberal and leftist 
groups have accomplished little.” ** Nor is the story ended. In 
Paraguay, for instance, a parish priest, Father Ramén Talavera, 
“js rapidly becoming the real symbol of opposition” to the 
dictator. *” 

The position of the Church is particularly important because 
the State Department is still insisting that the United States must 
balance its interest in democratic government against the need 
to protect U.S. private investments (particularly oil) and the 
possible aid which a dictator might render to the military defense 
of the hemisphere.’* Thus, at a moment when the State Depart- 
ment still refuses to recognize that the promotion of democratic 
government is central in U. S. policy-objectives in Latin America, 
it is fortunate to have a major institutional force like the Church 
working wholeheartedly toward that end. 

Whether in a country where the Church is a strong social 
and political force like Colombia or one where it is relatively 
weak as in Venezuela, whether seemingly in response to an 
anti-Church campaign such as Perdén carried on or in a place 
like Colombia where the dictator had not been attacking the 
Church and had instead taken the occasion frequently to under- 
line his devotion to the Church, it has seemed, as the New York 
Times reported on August 4, 1957, “to be becoming a Vatican 
policy to work against dictatorships in Latin America.” 


“Latin America Ousts Dictators,” The New Leader, February 3, 
1958, p. 4. 


” Time, August 25, 1958, p. 30. 
_ 8“A Review of the Relations of the United States and Other Amer- 
ican Republics,” Hearings before the Subcommittee on Inter-American 


Affairs of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 85th Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, p. 18. 
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Simultaneously, the Church has spoken out with increasing 
frequency and force on the deplorable social conditions in Latin 
America and on the need for social reform—whether under dic- 
tatorships or under more democratic regimes. This again has 
particular importance because at a time when U. S. economy pol- 
icy seems essentially to be lacking in principle and to consist 
chiefly of buying friends, the Church is directing itself to fun- 
damental causes of social distress and has apparently perceived 
that in the first instance progress must come not from an inspired 
mendicancy abroad but from self-help, from implementation of 
a program of social reform at home based on an aroused social 
consciousness on the part of management, labor and bureaucracy. 

Since the urgency for social reform is dictated by the same 
force that should prompt intelligent action by the United States— 
as the Church puts it, “‘an international offensive (communism) 
that would orient the necessary social transformation in an anti- 
Catholic direction”—it is again fortunate that the Church is 
leading the way, while the U.S. Government struggles to free 
itself from (1) personal realism—the interest in concessions 
and business deals on the part of officials and former officials 
which ties the hand of the policy-maker, and (2) institutional 
realism—the mistaken notion that there is any real security for 
private investments in a blood-draining dictatorship, the present- 
day version of the “you can do business with Hitler’ theme of 
the 1930s. 

Social Progress. At a time when the State Department was 
still showing every respect for the “model government” in Venez- 
uela and stressing the “impressive” economic achievements of 
the Venezuelan dictatorship to companies thinking of doing busi- 
ness there, the Archbishop of Caracas was boldly saying in a 
pastoral letter (May 1, 1957): “Nobody will dare affirm that 
wealth in Venezuela is distributed in a manner that reaches all 
Venezuelans, since an immense mass of our people are living 
in conditions that cannot be qualified as human.” ** The high- 
est prelate in the country went on to warn against the dangers 
of corruption, to charge that there was large unemployment, 


14 New York Times, August 3, 1957, p. 4. 
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to urge the workers to organize free unions which would coun- 
teract the government-controlled movements, to deplore the 
shortage of schools, and to cry out against the ‘‘lamentable facts 
that are preventing a large number of Venezuelans from taking 
advantage of the hour of wealth in which our country lives.” *° 
And when the dictatorship objected to so much frank analysis, 
the Church reportedly insisted that the Church has the duty to 
speak out on social matters and it will continue to do so. At 
about this time, in the face of the “subhuman’”’ conditions to 
which the Archbishop referred, the State Department was telling 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that it was well satis- 
fied with the economic accomplishment of the dictatorship, that 
“I do not doubt that there are well-to-do there like in many 
other countries, but I do not think that Venezuela is a place, 
from my own observation, where you have not only the employees 
of the oil companies . . . being paid sound wages, giving them 
a chance to raise their families properly, and so on.” **  Polit- 
ically, of course, the Department did not have to comment fur- 
ther. It was already on record that the dictatorship was a “model 
government.” 

On the other hand, when the dictatorship weakly declared that 
political parties are dead in Venezuela, the Church retorted: 
“No, what happens is that these parties do not find a propitious 
field to work in.” It challenged the dictator: “Let the political 
parties have a free field of action and we shall see whether the 
lack of vitality in the political parties is real.” *” 

While a top official of the U.S. Government was going out 
of his way to praise the performance of certain Colombian 
officials notoriously involved in a web of corruption, and while 
charges of corruption in government were flying all over Colom- 
bia, the U.S. State Department stood ready meekly to withdraw 
any ambassador who dared to sit at a lunch where the Colombian 
dictatorship was criticized and did in fact do so at least once, 
and it offered financial aid to bolster the precarious state of the 


15 New York Times, August 4, 1957, p. 22. 

16 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Nomination of Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 85th Congress, 1st Session, p. 62. 

™ New York Times, November 12, 1957, p. 32. 
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dictator's economy. On the other hand, a priest in Bogota was 
evoking from his congregation at the same time an enthusiastic 
response to a sermon in which he insisted that “it is the duty 
of all Catholics with their priests fighting at their head to fight 
against criminals, not only those from below but also and chiefly 
those from above.” ** And all Colombia knew of what he spoke. 

And when the Colombian dictator launched his scheme for a 
“Third Force,” to be based on specially organized groups of 
labor and bureaucrats, the Church wasted no time in denouncing 
the Third Force as dangerous, identified in the front line of the 
Third Force leaders of movements previously condemned by 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy—specifically socialism and commu- 
nism—described the Third Force as a serious threat to the free 
union movement, particularly that which adjusted its activities 
to social Catholic doctrine. 

When the State Department, pathetically grateful for Perén’s 
decision to admit foreign oil companies on their own terms, paid 
off with a large loan to Argentina, and boasted that “relations 
between the United States and Argentina are today in my judg- 
ment on a more constructive basis than they have been in some 
time,” *® the Church nevertheless brushed aside Perdn’s plea 
that ‘“‘I have never had any trouble with Christ,” warned Perdén 
that the role of the Church is not limited to religion but that 
it also would be concerned with social and political questions, 
refused to limit itself to services at the altar, and moved confi- 
dently to a showdown. 

In contrast with the outdated allegations concerning priests 
who “‘do not appear to be interested greatly in the physical, social 
and moral welfare of their parishioners with a view of trying 
to improve their standards and levels of living,” there is the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Bishops’ Council, organized in 1955 
by ninety-six archbishops and bishops from the Latin American 


18 New York Times, May 6, 1957. 

19 Hearings on the Mutual Security Act 1955, p. 329. It might be 
added that down to the last hours of the Perén regime the State Depart- 
ment briefed newsmen on the vast importance to the U. S. of a continua- 
tion of the Perén regime and the tragedy for the U.S. that his fall 
would constitute. 
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nations to channel the efforts to help solve the social problems 
of the day. 

The second vice-president of this group has put the problem 
flatly: (1) With us (Catholics) or without us, social reform is 
going to take place; in the latter event, it will take place against 
us. (2) Agrarian reform is imminent: the nature and inspiration 
of that reform will depend on the continent-wide action of Cath- 
olics. (3) In the organization of labor, the presence of dema- 
gogues is a danger, the general leadership of the syndicalist 
movement shows clear signs of a definite Marxist inspiration, 
and there is the continuing handicap of a coolness toward social 
progress among the more representative Catholic circles. (4) 
There is no inclination to mince words in describing the abuses 
that have followed the unequal distribution of farm lands, the 
menace of the conditions in which peasants live, the presence 
of large masses of people living in inhuman conditions. (5) For 
all this, there is recognized the obligation to provide Christian 
solutions for the technical problems that beset human society. 

None of this sounds like a hierarchy ‘more interested in the 
ritual of Catholicism than in such social policies as might 
permit each individual an equal opportunity to develop his 
potentialities.” 

And none of this sounds like the State Department rush to 
buy friends. Yet, the House Subcommittee apparently did not 
find it convenient to probe deeply enough to hear this viewpoint, 
although it had time to bring someone with the viewpoint of 
Jose Figueres to the stand. 

Conclusions. Congressional investigations are never any bet- 
ter than the staff work which goes into them. In the case of 
the House “Review of the Relations of the United States and 
Other American Republics,” the Committee seems to have been 
more effective in competitively reaching out for witnesses before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee could mobilize its ener- 
gies to do so than in developing any information of consequence 
on the subject. There was apparently no staff work, no briefing 
of the Committee members privately so as to permit serious 
probing into the issues when the witnesses were on the stand. 

If the Department was correct in boasting that the visit to 
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Buenos Aires had provided a ‘‘golden opportunity’’ to discuss 
openly with President Frondizi such questions as the entrance 
of foreign petroleum firms into the Plate, it nevertheless remained 
true that the position of this country on petroleum investments 
must eventually be appraised without bias by some congressional 
committee if any real sound progress is to be made in inter- 
American relations. 

If the Department could feel that the much-publicized fawn- 
ing on Perén and Pérez Jiménez and Rojas Pinilla had been 
proven to be sound policy by the manner in which the dictators 
had finally been overthrown, then it was clear that there could 
be no serious improveemnt in American foreign policy in Latin 
America until some changes were made in personnel in the 
Department. 

If the Department could identify only a‘‘small communist 
minority” in the actions which had occurred in Latin America, 
it was clear that our Intelligence is grossly inadequate and that 
improvements must be forthcoming if the U.S. is ever to imple- 
ment policy effectively in this area. 

If the Department felt that so much had been accomplished 
by the Nixon mission that it was necessary to plunge into panic, 
to swallow all sound enconomic principles, and to embark on a 
program of buying friends and buying votes at the UN, it was 
clear that the good-neighbor policy was well on the road to 
ruin, for no policy of this kind can possibly be successful. 

The Economics of Panic: The Eisenhower Mission. It is 
not surprising that after Milton Eisenhower completed his visit 
to Panama, reporters had to ask the Finance Minister to sum up 
the attitude of Panama’s average man to the visit. As one Wash- 
ington reporter had put it: “Ike’s brother is not making the mis- 
take of Vice-President Nixon in trying to obtain facts from the 
people . . . At each capital he has himself whisked from the 
airport to the U.S. Embassy after which he closets himself with 
the country’s leaders. This saves him from being burdened down 
with petty details, such as what the people are thinking.” 

In Panama, thus, the Finance Minister spoke for the invisible 
people: The attitude of the average man, he said, “is one of 
intense expectation of what will result from the visit.” 
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But had this been the lesson of the Nixon visit? Was the 
United States confronted with a situation in which expectations 
were too low and thus needed to be buoyed by a distinguished 
representative of the White House? Or, more correctly, was 
not the fact that in a worldwide revolution of rising expecta- 
tions, expectations were rising far beyond the practical possi- 
bilities of realization, so that the task of the United States was 
to establish a proper climate of understanding? What was the 
President’s representative doing in Central America, hiding from 
the people and letting purposeful politicians create the impres- 
sion that “great things were about to be forthcoming?” Was 
this not certain to multiply our difficulties? 

In Guatemala, for instance, an intra-government battle was 
under way, touched off by pessimism of certain high officials 
who insisted that the government was making too slow an 
adjustment to prospective balance of payments developments 
and that a crisis was building. Despite all the advance warning 
of trouble with coffee marketing, and all the screams directed 
at the United States for aid in averting disaster, the volume 
of imports was projected steadily upward from $122 million 
to $131 million to $140 million (1956 to 1957 to 1958) while 
exports moved from $124 million to $119 million to $105 mil- 
lion. The trade balance slumped from a balance of imports and 
exports in 1956 to minus $12 million in 1957 and a projected 
minus $35 million in 1958, and the current account deficit from 
$20 million to $33 million to $57 million. Was the lesson of 
the Nixon visit that it was the function of a representative of the 
White House to side with those who did not want an adjustment 
to be made internally and instead insisted on external aid includ- 
ing subsidies on prices as the adjusting factor? Was this the 
economics of panic generated by the Nixon visit? 

Mr. Eisenhower was quick to announce on completion of his 
visit that he had found out that there is an “imperative need 
for loans.” Really? A mechanism for financial cooperation in 
the form of the Export-Import Bank already existed. Had it 
been necessary to go to Latin America to learn that there was 
a demand for loans? Was not the imperative necessity that of 
informing the White House that it was defaulting on pledges 
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made to Latin America in the years since Milton Eisenhower 
had made his historic trip to the Plate? 

Could not Milton Eisenhower, without leaving his Johns 
Hopkins State Department II headquarters have learned and car- 
ried to his brother the news that in the first six months of 1958 
(calendar year) the Exim Bank had shown net disbursements 
(gross minus repayments) of only 11 million per month for 
Latin America compared with $19 million monthly in the pre- 
vious six months? And since almost $4 million monthly of 
this amount went to a private American company (Toquepala 
copper), the figure was even more dismal as it referred to Latin 
American aid. In the 12 months ending June 30, 1958, the 
average net monthly disbursement on Latin American loans had 
been $15 million compared with $29 million monthly in the first 
year of the Eisenhower Administration. And clearly the trend 
was unfavorable, for on June 30, 1958 there was a smaller un- 
disbursed balance for Latin America at the Export-Import Bank 
than a year previously ($674 million compared with $702 mil- 
lion). And on June 3, 1958 the Bank had testified that it would 
reduce its new worldwide commitments in fiscal year 1959 by 
16% below 1958 and 28% below 1957. The Latin Americans 
already had heard Secretary of State Dulles piously assert that 
“as the Latin Americans’ needs grow, our desire to meet that 
need will grow correspondingly.” Now they had the record in 
front of them. 

What then had Milton Eisenhower learned that was new? 
The lack of good faith was a matter of record. And it could 
be explained away only by the claim that there was no longer 
a basis for lending. If so, why was Mr. Eisenhower repeating 
the old saw of the Latins, that what ‘‘they want is loans, not 
grants.” Obviously, either the Administration with adequate 
resources provided by the Congress and experienced machinery 
for lending was defaulting on its pledges, i.e., was showing 
marked bad faith or it was abstaining from loans because they 
could no longer be justified. In that case, surely the American 
people deserved better of the White House and its relatives 
than an attempt to conceal financial operations under the title 
“loans” when they are destined never to be repaid. Mr. Eisen- 
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hower had asserted in his return from his “good-will” tour that 
there was a need to bring about a ‘‘clear accurate understanding 
of U.S. policies and purposes and capabilities.” Was not the 
need in a democracy especially great to end the concealment of 
facts from the American people themselves? And had it been 
necessary to go to Latin America to provide even greater meas- 
ures of concealment of the facts of foreign aid from the 
American people? 

Lo, the traveler returneth. He had been able to wrest from 
the Costa Rican government a suggestion that the United States 
assume the whole internal debt of Costa Rica. Did he know 
that in the amassing of that internal debt, there had been a 
continued battle in Costa Rica between sound money men at the 
Central Bank, and spenders at the Treasury? Was it a contri- 
bution to inter-American policy to discourage efforts within indi- 
vidual countries to sanitate their finances and find a sound 
basis for economic development? Was it an achievement to 
amass in Guatemala a total of $95 million in applications for 
loans, at a time when sound financial men were urging within 
the country restoration of sane procedures and methods in financ- 
ing for their own country? 

In the panic of the moment, what had been accomplished in 
either fact-finding or adjustment of rising expectations to reason- 
able implementable levels that could not have been handled 
better through the established channels of official relationships ? 

After all, it could not be claimed that liaison with the people 
had been established. Mr. Eisenhower had asserted that the aim 
of his mission was to determine “whether new approaches in 
our policies and programs might strengthen relations among 
the American republics.” But it was the wrecking of the tra- 
ditional concept of the good-neighbor policy, the failure to im- 
plement pledges made in good faith to Latin America, the failure 
to use existing institutions effectively and honestly for economic 
development, that was at issue. As long as politics made it 
impossible to admit these failures, apparently the alternative 
was to undermine the whole U.S. position by accepting the 
economics of panic. 
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Globe and Hemisphere 
in 1958 
J: Fred Rippy* 


The year 1958 was a harrowing period for the people and 
government of the United States. It began with worries about 
Russian sputniks, about inadequacies in our educational and de- 
fense systems, about economic recession accompanied by unem- 
ployment and budgetary deficits, about the French-Algerian 
conflict, troubles in the Near East, and Latin America’s pleas for 
the “stabilization” of prices for its foods and raw materials. 
Later, the composure of people and politicians was further dis- 
turbed by the shocking maltreatment of Vice-President Richard 
Nixon during his South American good-will tour,’ by the un- 
reasonable demands of Panamanian extremists for an exorbitant 
share of the Panama Canal revenues and even for the ‘‘nation- 
alization” of the Canal,*® and by the Brazilian President’s urgent 
request for a “summit conference.” * And as the first half of 





* Professor of History, The University of Chicago. 

1] have borowed this title, suggested to me by Mr. Charles Lee, from 
my recent book (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1958). 

*See my article on this subject in Inter-American Economic Affairs, 
Summer 1958, pp. 30-42. 

’Congressman Daniel J. Flood (Pa.) assumed the role of guardian 
of the interests of the United States in Panama; consult in particular 
Congressional Record (daily), March 26, pp. 4789-4806; March 28, 
app., p. 2988; April 2, pp. 5510-15; May 26, app., p. 4821; May 27, 
pp. 6634-35; June 9, pp. 9511-20; June 17, pp. 1014-24; June 24, pp. 
1089-91; July 18, pp. 12953-56; July 23, pp. 13437-43. Readers of this 
essay will readily observe that full citations to this source of information 
would require an inordinate amount of space. I hope they will not 
object if I reduce them to the minimum in the pages which follow and 
suggest that they consult the index of the need. 

*Ibid., August 13, 1958, pp., p. 7243; August 15, pp. 14875-6. See 
also Hispanic American Report, June 1958, p. 343. 
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the year ended, consideration of measures designed to placate 
Latin Americans was hampered by continuous overseas distrac- 
tions: grave disturbances in the Near East which soon led to the 
landing of American military forces in Lebanon and the dis- 
patch of British troops to Jordan, followed by a serious British- 
Icelandic fishery dispute, by Red China’s threat to invade Taiwan 
(Formosa), and by other vexatious complications. 

In spite of these distractions, however, it is possible that a 
little progress was made toward the restoration of inter-American 
harmony. A change in the Eisenhower Administration’s policy 
with reference to dictators was revealed: less cuddling of tyrants, 
greater display of sympathy for presumably democratic leaders— 
a change calculated to please the majority of the people of Latin 
America.’ Agreement seems to have been reached for the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-American Bank and for the early meeting 
of a hemispheric summit conference,° and greater concern on 
the part of the United States with respect to sagging prices for 
Latin America’s foods, beverages, and raw materials was dis- 
closed.*. More important still, the United States Congress voted 
larger sums in 1958 for assistance to the Latin-American coun- 
tries than during any previous period of equal length since the 
termination of World War II. And perhaps of even greater 
significance in the long run was the sensational passage of the 
atomic-powered submarine Nautilus from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic Ocean under the polar ice cap; for while it was too early 
to assess the importance of this remarkable feat, it seemed to 
promise for the United States, in the fairly near future, reduced 
exposure to the financial leverage wielded by certain overseas 


5 Congressman Charles O. Porter (Oregon) is probably entitled to 
claim credit for this change in policy. At any rate, he repeatedly attacked 
Rafael Trujillo, Fulgencio Batista, and other Latin-American dictators 
and received no little praise for his efforts, especially in Venezuela. 
Please consult the index of the Congressional Record for February-Au- 
gust 1958. 

® See note 4 above and Congressional Record, August 16, app., pp. 
6571-72; August 20, p. 17299; and August 25, app., pp. 7802-03. 

7 Consult Hanson’s Latin American Letter, various issues, Nos. 690- 
702, and House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 85 Cong., 2 Sess., Hear- 
ings: “A Review of the Relations of the United States and Other Amer- 
ican Republics,” especially pp. 2-75 and 241-58. 
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countries in which American strategic air bases had been estab- 
lished, and consequent increased capacity to satisfy Latin Amer- 
ica’s growing demands for technical and economic aid without 
expanding overall expenditures for ‘‘mutual assistance.” * 

By the beginning of the last quarter of the year it was clear 
that the United States confronted at least three grave problems: 
(1) the balancing of the budget, preferably by reduction of 
expenditures; (2) construction of numerous atomic-powered sub- 
marines and an adequate supply of atomic missiles of both 
intermediate and intercontinental range; (3) speedy development 
of sufficient alternative supplies of oil in the Western Hemisphere 
to reduce dependence upon the Near East and improve the 
posture of the United States government in dealing with high 
officials of the Arab countries. 

Granted the solution of these three major problems—and avoid- 
ance of another global war—the government and people of the 
United States, and indeed all the governments and inhabitants 
of the Western Hemisphere, could view the future with far less 
anxiety. Larger grants and larger cheap loans to Latin-American 
governments and price supports for primary producers in Latin 
America might not be the most appropriate remedies for the 
attainment of hemispheric prosperity and harmony, but in a less 
demanding and less perilous world more effective remedies 
possibly could be discovered and applied. In short, the United 
States, equipped with its new submarines and abundant atomic 
missiles as deterrents against general war, might deal success- 
fully with “brush-fire’” incidents and at the same time gradually 
withdraw from such overseas land bases as were subjecting it 
to expensive pressures akin to blackmail and return to its tra- 
ditional policy of emphasizing the Western Hemisphere, without 
the already-galling burdens of the taxpayers or the danger of 
bankruptcy. 

Few readers of this journal need to be told that the second 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress was an extravagant session. 
Salary increases were voted for some two million bureaucrats; 





* Congressional Record, August 8, p. 15278; August 12, pp. 15673-74, 
passim. 
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pensions were enlarged and expanded so as to favor every class 
of war veterans (including the widows of long-deceased Con- 
federate soldiers!); recipients of social-security payments were 
granted a raise of seven per cent in their monthly installments; 
wealthy ex-presidents were voted pensions and allowances that 
could amount to $100,000 per annum, and their widows were 
awarded an annual bounty of $10,000 each—all at the expense 
of much-harassed taxpayers for whom the majority of the law- 
makers had no other consolation than streams of crocodile tears. 
Total appropriations, in face of a $3,000,000,000 deficit in fiscal 
year 1958 and a likely $12,000,000,000 deficit in fiscal year 1959, 
amounted to an astronomical $72,653,476,248.° 


Of course, the national legislative branch was not entirely to 
blame for this scandalous and dangerous extravagance. The 
Eisenhower Administration, which had firmly committed itself 
in 1952-53 to a policy of balancing the budget by reducing out- 
lays, was equally at fault. The Republican Party's “new look” 
resembled the face of an irresponsible spendthrift reprobate. 
The Eisenhower Budget Bureau requested an aggregate appro- 
priation of no less than $73,272,659,578 for fiscal 1959, a total 
which Congress pared down to the extent of $619,183,325, effect- 
ing the reduction at the expense of the “mutual-security” pro- 
gram (owing largely to the tenacious insistence of Congressman 
Otto Passman and Senator Allen Ellender, both representing the 
state of Louisiana).*° It was crystal clear that the Republican 
Executive Branch and a Congress controlled by the Democrats 
were bidding against each other for the votes of well-organized 
pressure groups. 

Yet, while neither party revealed any tenderness for taxpayers, 
it appeared likely that the Democrats, if they had controlled the 
presidency as well as the national legislature, would have in- 


° Congressional Record (Daily Digest) August 27, 1958, pp. 904-5. 
Additional citations aaeeens th efacts stated in this paragraph would 
bear the taint of superfluity. 

10 See Congressional Record, August 23, pp. 17974-75, for final action 
on “mutual security’ in the House and August 25, p. 18059, for final 
action in the Senate. The bill was rushed through at the very end of 
the session. 
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dulged in even more shameless extravagance; for more than a 
few members of this party, including Senators John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Stuart Symington of Missouri, and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota and several occupants of seats in the 
House as well, constantly clamored for larger appropriations 
for almost every department and agency, including the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. It was painfully obvious that 
the millions who were subjected to these enormous tax burdens— 
with the exception of a few corporations such as the oil and 
mining companies—could not, or did not, compel a reduction 
in expenditures. 


It also seemed crystal clear, at least to this writer, that the 
security of the United States had ceased to be the sole motivation 
of the members of Congress in making appropriations for so- 
called ‘‘mutual security.” On the contrary, action was influenced 
in considerable measure by pressure groups such as exporters, 
shippers, mass-producing industrialists, church organizations, 
“voluntary” agencies administering overseas relief, sentimental 
internationalists (women’s organizations conspicuous among 
them), racial blocs eager to serve the interests of their foreign 
kinsmen rather than those of the United States, and bureaucrats 
impelled by both egotism and altruism. The appropriation under 
this category was only $652,000,000 below the sum requested by 
the Eisenhower Budget Bureau.”* 


It is impossible to determine in advance Latin America’s share 
of the $3,298,092,500 voted for ‘‘mutual assistance.” Because 
of the immense sums which may be spent at the discretion of 
the President or his agents—$200,000,000 for special assistance; 
$155,000,000 in the contingency fund; $400,000,000 for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund; transfer authority with reference to other 
items—Latin America’s portion cannot be ascertained until actual 
expenditures are made and reported. It appears safe to assume, 
however, that the share of the Latin-American countries will 
not be much less than the $113,500,000 requested by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, plus several millions more 





See footnote 9 above. 
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which will be sent to them indirectly through the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies.” 


Moreover, the reader should carefully note that the Latin neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere were accorded a share in many 
other appropriations besides those for “mutual security”: appro- 
priations allotted to the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, to the United States Information Agency, to the 
State Department for cultural interchange, to the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, to the International Stabilization Fund, to the secretary 
of the Navy for the repair of war vessels to be leased to various 
Latin-American countries, to “American-sponsored” schools in 
Latin America, and to several other departments and agencies. 
And in addition to all these benefits, there were others of a 
more restricted nature such as the $20,000,000 voted for the 
construction of a high bridge across the Panama Canal, the 
$10,000,000 appropriated for the completion of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway through Central America and another $4,000,000 
to complete the Rama Road across Nicaragua, and some 
$5,000,000 annually required by the adjustment of wages and 
fringe benefits for alien workers—mainly citizens of Panama— 
in the Canal Zone. Nobody now knows—probably few will 
ever know (the Latin Americans least of all)—the exact total 
involved in the items mentioned in this paragraph. It is likely, 
however, that they will push the aggregate bestowed upon Latin 
America for fiscal year 1959 up to well above $200,000,000.* 


12 Consult the references in footnote 10; and, for fuller information, 
see Congressional Record, indexes under “mutual security,” and the 
Hearings on the same subject by the House committees on Foreign 
Affairs and Appropriations and the Senate committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Appropriations. 

18 Specific references for every item in this paragraph will not be at- 
tempted here. Consult the indexes to the Congressional Record and the 
following issues of that publication: July 18, p. 12956 (Canal bridge); 
March 13, 3715-17, and July 22, pp. 13364-65 (Inter-American High- 
way); August 22, pp. 17658-59 (Rama Road); June 3, pp. 8957-60, 
and July 7, pp. 11877-84 (lease of war vessels); June 16, pp. 10165-73, 
and July 15, pp. 12562 and 12599 (adjustment of wages in the Canal 
Zone). 
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Why, then, in spite of this largess, do the Latin Americans 
complain? In the first place, they are not aware of all the 
appropriations which they share and of the numerous channels 
through which economic assistance flows to them in the form 
either of grants or of cheap loans. Second, they are rather 
unfamiliar with the needs of some of the countries situated on 
the perifery of the Communist countries and exposed to more 
extreme peril. Third, recipients of benevolence are seldom satis- 
fied with the help they receive, but are apt to expect more and 
more, as a right rather than a favor. Fourth, Latin Americans 
overestimate the wealth of the United States. Fifth, Communists 
and other extremists, and probably the bureaucrats of both the 
United States and the United Nations, encourage them to expect 
too much. (The bureaucrats are not only dedicated to the task 
of developing the retarded peoples; in many instances it is likely 
that they are profoundly interested in perpetuating their very 
remunerative jobs). 

By what means can the United States extricate itself from this 
dangerous drain upon its resources and economy? Two have 
already been suggested, namely, prompt construction of atomic- 
powered submarines and intermediate and long-range missiles 
which should make possible the abandonment by the United 
States of some of its strategic air bases,* thus shrinking the 
exposure of the Treasury to the insistent demands of foreign 
countries where such bases have been established, and rapid 
development of alternative supplies of petroleum in order to 
strengthen the arm of American officials in negotiations with the 
nationalistic Arab leaders. Other possible means are these: sub- 
stitution of sound loans and private investment for soft loans 
and grants by the United States government; a more efficient 
information service instructed to dwell upon the economic capa- 
bilities of this nation and the many ways in which its govern- 
ment is already sending aid to the retarded peoples, especially 


Submarines thus equipped and concealed under the polar ice cap 
would probably be within striking distance of the major Soviet cities. 
Illuminating speculation on this subject can be found in U.S. News and 
World Report, August 15, 1958, pp. 40-41; and August 28, 1958, 
pp. 52-53. 
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those of Latin America; a domestic agricultural program designed 
to assist small farmers who need assistance (rather than affluent 
agricultural corporations) and effect a reduction in the price of 
foods and fibers in order to increase consumption and enable 
urban families of moderate incomes to increase their savings 
and thus buttress the national economy (production payments 
to small farmers might be advisable); greater resistance on the 
part of politicians to organized pressure groups.*° 


In respect to the habits of our politicians it is hard to be 
optimistic. The policies of the United States government, do- 
mestic and foreign, are usually determined by the weight of 
group pressure. Our elections are nearly always won by devices 
tantamount to the purchase of votes at the expense of the 
thoughtless citizenry. The overwhelming tendency is to subsidize 
those who can deliver the solid ballots. Candidates have the 
habit of concentrating on the next election rather than on the 
general welfare. They seldom try to enlighten and lead the 
people; wittingly or unwittingly, they merely respond to the 
desires of organized power blocs as defined by the press and 
the radio and television chains which these blocs command, thus 
serving special interests instead of the nation as a whole. Polit- 
ical leadership of a truly patriotic type is no longer honored 
as a function of statesmanship. Politicians are seldom willing 
to expose themselves to the “calculated risks” in domestic affairs 
which they are compelled to hazard in international relations. 
Almost all of them seem to have adopted the maxim of ‘‘After 
me the deluge.” *® Sophisticated and prudent voters are unable 


15 Reduction of the military forces in a number of poorer countries 
might result in reduction of expenditures by the United States without 
actually weakening the defense capabilities of the nations threatened by 
the Communist menance. At any rate, many members of Congress, not- 
ably Senators Wayne Morse and William Fulbright, are convinced that 
these foreign-aid programs place too much emphasis upon armies and 
military equipment in the underdeveloped countries. 

16 T urge all who may object to the preceding severe statements to read 
the Congressional Record for the years 1946-58 as carefully and consist- 
ently as I have read it. I have tried to describe the typical politician; the 
exceptions are so few that they form a small and rather powerless minor- 


ity. 
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to consign such politicians to the obscurity of private life because 
such voters are no match for the self-serving groups, which 
now include millions of bureaucrats, local, state; and national. 
A third party devoted strictly to the national interest is a crying 
need. But third parties are not noted for their success in the 
United States. We shall be fortunate if our nation escapes 
catastrophe during these times of trouble. 














